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WHAT THEY SAY. 


ReuBEN Posr Hatiecx, Louisville: The 
teacher who makes boys and girls as correct as 
an almanac makes it sure that they will be as use- 
less as a last year’s almanac. 


SUPERINTENDENT E.S. Drener, South Caro- 
lina; Although there are instances of unjust 
and cruel punishment by a few undisciplined teach- 
ers, school children now receive from their teach- 
ers more kindness, sympathy, encouragement, and 
affection than they get in_half the homes repre- 
sented at school. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. A. BaGNAtL, Adams, 
Mass.: There is too little appreciation of the 
fact that ten minutes of hard mental activity is 
worth an hour of listless dawdling. We should 
make our schools more efficient in meeting the in- 
tellectual needs of the time that our youth be self- 
thinking and self-supporting. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. E. San Antvnio, 
Texas: A great evil in our modern society is the 
wide-spread and growing sentiment among chil- 
dren that they are to be served by parents and so- 
ciety rather than to serve. There is urgent need 
for the teaching both by precept and example that 
the pupil is in training for a maximum of service to 
society. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. G. EpGERLY, Fitchburg, 
Mass.: The newspaper is studied at school, the 
pupils are encouraged to inform themselves relative 
to the happenings of the day. It is of the utmost 
importance that the child while at school should 
be interested in “current events.” The habit thus 
formed of acquiring a knowledge of what is trans- 
piring in the world should lead him to devote time 
and thought to such matters after he leaves school 
and enters upon the activities of life. This is an- 
other of the practical studies. 


Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent, Boston : 
In education, as in business, it is not the school 
system which spends the least which is the most 
economical. Here, too, the question of economy 
is determined by the product. The difficulty is 
that the product is to be measured neither in quan- 
tity nor price, but in efficiency. In reality the eco- 
nomical administration of a school must be deter- 
mined by comparing the cost on one hand with 
the product on the other, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that the value of the product is determined by 
multiplying the quantity produced by the efficiency. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR EDUCATORS. 
BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


Censors change, rules are modified, systems of 
education wax and wane; but the schoolroom and 
the nursery are still, as they have always been, the 
undisputed territory of the theorist. The discus- 
sion now raging among Englishwomen of rank as 
to whether their noble little offspring shall, or shall 
not, be permitted to hear fairy tales, is but an echo 
of an older controversy which concerned itself with 
the fables of Aesop and La Fontaine. Even Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Early Lessons,’ which would seem to 
have steered clear of every conceivable rock or 
ripple, and to have reached a dead level of irre- 
proachable vapidity, were condemned in their day 
for the “fabulous license” which permitted birds 
and beasts to speak. It is pleasant to think that 
while Charles Lamb was hurling his anathemas at 
Mrs. Barbauld’s head because she imparted insigni- 
ficant knowledge to children, instead of telling 
them “wild tales” and*“old wives’ fables,” the 
Monthly Review was calling her to account for her 
dangerous lack of veracity. “In our opinion,” said 
this worthy periodical, “a sacred regard for simple 
truth should always be observed when we speak to 
children. From the impossible conversation of ani- 
mals they learn, not the moral intended by the 
fabulist, but this plain, simple, obvious inference 
that lies may sometimes be told.” 

Verily the way of the well-doer is hard. When 
poor Mrs. Barbauld sat down and wrote: “There 
was a naughty boy, I do not know what his name- 
was, but it was not Charles, nor George, nor 
Arthur, for those are all very pretty names,” she 
could hardly have thought herself wise or brilliant ; 
but neither did it occur to her that she was under- 
mining the principles of childhood. Yet this pas- 
sage was selected by the reviewer as fraught with 
serious mischief. “It conveys an opinion that 
there is some relation between a pretty name and a 
good boy, which not being true, we hope Mrs. 
Barbauld will correct it in the next edition.” 

If she did not, we may be sure the lines were 
carefully obliterated by many an anxious parent be- 
fore the wretched little book was put into a child’s 
hands. Miss Edgeworth tells us with approbation 
that a solicitous mother of her acquaintance, “who 
knew the danger of false associations,” blotted out 
all the sentences in which Mrs. Barbauld’s little 
“Charles” speaks to servants, as when he asks his 
nurse to dress him in the morning. It was one of 
the Edgeworthian theories, amplified from Rous- 
seau, that children should never be permitted to 
hold any intercourse with servants; and a personal 
appeal to be dressed was something which, in Miss 
Edgeworth’s opinion, “should not be read by a 
child.” He might—who knows?—have been so 
far corrupted as to have asked his own nurse to 
button him up the next day. Another parent, still 
more highly recommended, found something to 
erase in all her children’s books; and Miss Edge- 
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worth describes with grave complacency this 
pathetic little library, scored, blotted, and mutilated, 
before being placed on the nursery shelves. The 
volumes were, she admitted, hopelessly disfigured ; 
“but shall the education of a family be sacrificed to 
the beauty of a page? Few books can safely be 
given to children, without the previous use of the 
pen, the pencil, and the scissors. These, in their 
corrected state, have sometimes a few words erased, 
sometimes half a page. Sometimes many pages 
are cut out.” 

Even now it is hard not to pity the little children 
who were stopped midway in a story by the ab- 
sence of half a dozen pages. Even now we wonder 
how much futile curjosity was aroused by the sup- 
pressed passages. To hover perpetually on the 
brink of the concealed and the forbidden does not 
seem to be a safe or wholesome situation; and a 
careful reading of that condemned classic, “Blue- 
beard,” might have awakened this excellent mother 
to the risks she ran. The modern parent who 
searches anxiously for expurgated editions of 
“Paul and Virginia” and “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ who buys “The Children of Dickens” and 
“Stories from Scott,” who is doubtful about fairy 
tales and frightened by the “Arabian Nights,” is 
the legitimate successor of the parent who a hun- 
dred years ago deemed “Robinson Crusoe” a 
dangerous book for boys, “unless they were in- 
tended for a seafaring life.” Miss Edgeworth seri- 
ously proposed that all reading for the nursery or 
schoolroom should be “sifted by an academy of en- 
lightened parents,’ an idea which would find favor 
to-day. Her theory of education made the child 
the pivot of the household, which revolved warily 
around him, instructing him whenever it had the 
shadow of a chance, and guarding him from the 
four winds of heaven. Mrs. Sherwood added to 
this ceaseless concern a sombre pietism, darkened 
by perpetual fear. The heroic Mr. Day, author of 
“Sanford and Merton,” was the most revolutionary 
of all the theorists; and it must be counted to his 
credit that he experimented with himself as well as 
with the unfortunate little girls he adopted. It 
being one of his theories that all animals can be 
subdued by kindness, he tried in middle age to ride 
an unbroken colt, and the callous creature threw 
him on his head and killed him. In France, Rous- 
seau and Mme. de Genlis had succeeded in inter- 
esting parents so thoroughly in their children that 
the poor little babies died of starvation, their high- 
born mothers denying them the kindly offices of a 
wet nurse, and education became a series of abrupt 
transitions from one phase of extravagance to an- 
other. The only point upon which all these ex- 
perimentalists agreed was never to let the child 
alone. 

It is the only point upon which their successors 
agree to-day. The encyclopedic volumes of coun- 
sel and command issued every year for the instruc- 
tion of parents and teachers, the ripe wisdom ex- 
pounded by congresses of mothers, the endless re- 
ports of kindergartens, what have they all to urge 
save ceaseless experiments upon the child? When 
Stanley Hall says confidently: “Froebel was the 
morning star of the child-study movement,” we 
wonder if he knows what the history of childhood 
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has been. A hundred years ago the Edgeworths 
were the morning stars of the child-study move- 
ment ; and the little people who were given “square 
and circular bits of wood, balls, cubes, and tri- 
angles,” for their earliest playthings, to be fol- 
lowed by “card, pasteboard, substantial but not 
sharp-pointed scissors, wire, gum, and wax,” were 
not far behind—or ahead—of the kindergarten 
babies of to-day. “Children are very fond of at- 
tempting experiments in dyeing, and are very curi- 
ous about vegetable dyes,” says Mr. Edgeworth 
calmly ; and we tremble lest some ardent educator, 
reading the words, should add all the apparatus for 
boiling, evaporating, and distilling to the hetero- 
geneous lumber of the kindergarten. Even when 
the Edgeworthian theories clash with the Froebel- 
ian theories, there is always one common ground, 
the importance of trivial things. Miss Edgeworth, 
running counter to Rousseau, disavowed the utility 
of dolls. She held that they inspired a love of 
finery and fashion. “While young people work, 
the mind will follow the hands, the thoughts are 
occupied with trifles, and the industry is stimulated 
by vanity.” When we contrast with this Stanley 
Hall’s enthusiastic utterance: “Certainly the doll, 
with all its immense educational power, should be 
carefully introduced into the schoolroom,” we come 
sadly to the conclusion that a sense of proportion, 
like a sense of humor, is lacking in all the child 
study of the century. 

The isolation of children from common currents 
of life, the oppressive attention shown them, and 
the absence of that wholesome neglect which gives 
them some chance for self-development, were just 
as marked a hundred years ago as they are to-day. 
The ideal child was then either the exclusive object 
of his parents’ concern or he was provided with a 
superhumanly wise and good preceptor, like Mr. 
Barlow, or the marvelous tutor who watches Emile 
breathe, and takes notes every time he opens and 
shuts his eyes, or the learned lady whom Mary 
Wolstonecraft describes in her “Original Stories 
from Real Life” as “regulating the affections and 
forming the minds” of little Caroline and. Mary. 
This last and most appalling of guardians has per- 
fected a system of education by which her unfortu- 
nate pupils can be so directed and controlled that 
their personal responsibilities are reduced to a 
vanishing point. She shadows their infant lives, in- 
structs them in their unguarded moments, moral- 
izes upon every insignificant episode, and converses 
in language so lofty and Johnsonian that their 
feeble little brains must have reeled with the effort 
of listening. “Remember,” she warns them, “that 
idleness must always be intolerable, as it is the most 
irksome consciousness of existence”; after which 
we may be sure that neither Caroline nor Mary 
ever wasted a golden hour. 

To-day even idleness has become a text for child 
study. The infant must be taught to be idle as he 
must be taught to work. The theorist who shud- 
ders at the vision of the alphabet, and the theorist 
who intends every pastime to convey a lesson, toss 
the: child between them like a shuttlecock. “We 
forget,” says one earnest writer upon education, 
“that the very definition of school means leisure; 
that the child must have it in abundance; and that - 
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he must be protected and sheltered from the activi- 
ties of the great world.” Accordingly he is occu- 
pied from the time he is three years old doing 
something which is to mold his character for life, 
and an audience of adults breathlessly awaits the 
outcome of every fresh experiment.. He is pro- 
tected from books (his natural friends), but taught, 
“with greater economy of his mental tissues,” in a 
series of infantile lectures. He is protected from 
using his own mind, but invited to prey upon the 
minds of his teachers. He is protected from the 
frank old games of childhood, which are frowned 
upon as “boorish” and “immoral,” and encouraged 
to think that his most vapid amusements are mat- 
ters for grave concern. He is protected sometimes 
from the very sound of words which form part of 
our common vocabulary, and from contact with 
ideas which form part of our common experience. 
I have known a family of little children so hedged 
and guarded lest they should hear of sin, of death, 
of pain, of trouble, of fairies, of ghosts, of Santa 
Claus, of Satan, of fear, of prohibition, of trans- 
gression, that conversation in their presence re- 
sembled those intelligent little one-syllabled books 
which were published in great numbers som® 
years ago for the enfeeblement of the infant mind. 

Happily there is one powerful agent which, albeit 
ignored by educators, can be trusted to nullify their 
efforts. Nature is very good to the average child, 
and teaches him in some kind and mysterious 
fashion how to protect himself by inattention. He 
seems the most helpless thing that breathes; yet, 
after parents and teachers have worked their will 
upon him, the chances are that he emerges from 
their hands a plain little apple-eating boy. He may 
have read Shakespeare at eight, or he may have read 
nothing at ten ; he may have been suckled on Greek 
myths, or he may have been brought up in ignor- 
ance of the American Revolution, lest he should 
think that war be right; he may have been denied 
the agitating friendship of Jack the Giant Killer, or 
he may never have heard of hell, yet, by some 
miracle of grace, he escapes all melancholy marks 
of distinction. He forgets Hamlet, he learns the 
forbidden things, his one healthy human aspiration 
is to be like other boys, and he sealizes it in the 
teeth of all the theorists. 

Little girls are less robustly inattentive than 
their brothers ; but they, too, mav he seen on every 
side escaping without a scar from the most elabor- 
ate processés of education. It was easy enough 
for Mr. Day to write “Sanford and Merton,” and 
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prove to his own satisfaction that Tommy could be 
remodeled by Mr. Barlow’s vigorous kneading; but 
when he tried to remodel Lucretia and Sabrina, 
what was the result? He took the two little girls 
away from the companionship of other children. 
He instilled into their minds a contempt for vulgar 
prosperity, for meaningless civility, for the com- 
monplace pleasures of life. He essayed to make 
them a happy mixture of the Roman matron and 
the Spartan boy. Lucretia was, we are told, a 
stupid child, and Sabrina a clever one. Lucretia’s 
modeling was of brief duration, and Sabrina’s 
lasted for years. But did either of them develop 
that noble eccentricity, that heroic divergence from 
the common lot, which was the goal of their guar- 
dian’s aspirations? When we think of Lucretia 
settling down to be the happy wife of “a respect- 
able linen-draper”—which sounds like the most re- 
spectable of all things—and of Sabrina becoming 
an excellent housekeeper for an elderly gentleman, 
we renew our trust in Providence. Nothing can 
stay the educator’s hand; but the kindly laws of 
nature frustrate his purpose, and undo his work. 


It is well to bear this in mind when anxious 


critics express their overwhelming apprehension 
lest the kindergarten child should be studying too 
much, or the college graduate too little; lest the 
alphabet be learned by rote, or Shakespeare read 
before Chaucer. There are few things more piteous 
to contemplate than John Stuart Mill spelling out 
his Greek letters at the age of three; but when we 
know that his Latin exercises ten years later were 
as cheeringly inaccurate as the Latin exercises of 
other schoolboys, we realize that no lasting harm 
had been done him. To read the examination 
papers which confront an eighteen-year-old girl on 
her entrance to college is to be stricken with doubt 
and dismay. Can eighteen years—or eighty— 
suffice for such acquirements? But when we are 
permitted the companionship of a few freshmen, we 
find that there are abysses of ignorance to balance 
these starry heights of learning. The students 
must have known the wonderful things asked 
them ; but they know nothing else. From marvel- 
ing how they ever learned so much, we pass to 
marveling how they come to know so little; and 
the haunting fears, the fervid denunciations of 
nerve specialists seem to us a trifle overdrawn. 
The escape of the taught from the teacher is 
nature’s provision for the leveling of the human 
race—Appleton’s Magazine for August. 


“T may not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
I may not choose the game, nor ask to play; 
But yet through changing odds I shall, unruffled, 
Play like a man what’s dealt me day by day.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH HIM. 
BY EDWARD A. BENNER, WELLESLEY. 


The boy who is tired of school offers an unsolved 
problem to all who have to do with him. Many 
such problems have been well handled by parents 
and teachers, and many a boy who has escaped the 
folly of both has fallen into the hands of Provi- 
dence, and had it rightly solved for him. We do 
not always rate at their true value the healing and 
strengthening power of those accidents into which 
many a boy is crowded by his own stubbornness, or 
the limp despair of his friends. Sometimes these 
accidents are good for him and sometimes they are 
bad; but they are instructing him all the time. 
Doubtless a young person bent on folly will rush 
into it if left unrestrained, and the inevitable rod 
laid upon the fool’s back may leave it either 
bruised, or at least sore, all the rest of his life. A 
wise guardian will, therefore, employ both restraint 
and compulsion. I think most boys will work for 
the same reason that men and women work, namely 
because they are forced to it. 

There is a period in most boys’ lives that to most 
parents and teachers seems very barren and un- 
satisfactory. It ought to be so, for it is a time of 
rapid and immature growth. This period in some 
seems unduly prolonged; yet the cause may lie 
deep in an unrecognized physical condition. The 
nervous organism may be fitting itself to the con- 
trol of the big husk of a body that has grown 
around it. The boy seems to have no taste for any 
work but that which lies before him on the dining 
table. He is gathering materials which he will em- 
ploy with vigor by and by. Meanwhile it is most 
useful for him to be trained in certain habitudes for 
his future use. If he be not fond of arithmetic, if 
he hate his spelling-lessons, see that the most at- 
tractive methods are applied, and then, by “heroic 
encouragements,” as Emerson calls them, hold him 
to his work. But always with kindness and 


patience. That dull lack of ambition which we © 


attribute to the ide mind is many times, doubt- 
less, owing to a failure of physical, as well as of 
mental assimilation. Nature’s time has not yet 
come for the unveiling of his powers. To say that 
some study or pursuit should be found for which 
he has a natural aptitude is in many cases an abject 
begging of the question; for you have tested a 
hundred things, and the most marked fact to be ob- 
served is that he appears to have no special apti- 
tudes. To say then that he should be taken out of 
school or left to his own choices is to treat him 
like a colt or a calf, and not as though, by and by, 
he were to take his place among reasonable and 
self-restrained men. 

Many think the easiest way of treating a hard 
problem is to let it alone, or let it solve itself; and 
many specious follies appear in our current reading 
to excuse this cowardly abandonment of a slow 
boy, who may have in him the stuff of a splendid 
manhood. 

It sometimes happens that the youth who are 
most satisfactory in their early development cease 
growing while comparatively young; while others 
who in youth are awkward, and enter slowly into 
their relations with the world, reach their greatest 
virility and robustness at a late age. 
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No one would willingly make a mistake in treat- 
ing so vital an interest as belongs to every growing 
boy. And certainly no mistake can be made in the 
patience which stands by him, and makes him per- 
form, with what strength he can summon, the 
duties that belong to his childhood and youth. 


LEARNING TO KNOW CHI DREN. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


New alignments are constantly being made with 
the pupils in a room or a school. The teacher who 
knows her children through a schoolroom acquain- 
tance, knows only one very small patch of each 
one. Unless a teacher has great aptitude for man- 
aging and teaching, she should go out on trips with 
her pupils and watch them caper. There in the 
open, the child soon shows that he has a mind, 
feelings, and a body. The best place to learn boy 
nature is for the principal to be out on the play- 
grounds with the boys, or if a man, to go with his 
boy pupils to the “old swimming hole” or a trip to 
the woods. There the boy shows exactly what he 
is, because all are on Carlyle’s level. 

din the schoolroom the children should first of all 
be comfortable. To see a lot of boys sitting bolt 
upright in warm weather, when the temperature is 
from eighty to ninety, with coats buttoned up to 
their chins, and not permitted to take their coats 
off under the plea that it would not be good form, 
is nonsense and torture. Here, as Emerson says: 
“is practical democracy; all mankind in its shirt- 
sleeves!” I do not believe in prison drill or prison 
discipline in school. I would not require all chil- 
dren in a schoolroom to sit bolt upright. A 
squirrel, which is a lively, frisky, little animal, 
though not a nervous one, even plays while eating. 
When he sleeps, he lies still, and then only. The 
teacher who is hysterical, shouting, scolding in 
shrill and angry tones, or indulges in jibes and 
taunts and sarcasm, without giving the pupil a 
chance to explain, never learns to know his or her 
pupils. 

But next to knowing what a child is, and what he 
has at his command, is to know that the most im- 
portant thing before him is his school work and his 
probable course in life. Instead of narrow work in 
the elementary schools, it is necessary ‘that he 
should have been broadly trained so that his knowl- 
edge would extend to the extreme limits of the 
grade work. The end of a liberal course of study 
should be seen from the very beginning by the 


_ teacher, and the pupil should be encouraged to look 


constantly in that direction. Piecemeal teaching, 
chipping off little thin slices and feeding them to 
children, is one of the most fruitful sources of waste 
in education; it is practically frittering away the 
best opportunities of childhood. 

Teachers who are afraid to mention things when 
the child’s mind is ripe for them, because not in 
the grade work for that particular day or month, 
are not fully alive to the proper nurture of a human 
soul. I do not mean that the teacher in the lower 
grade is to teach all there is in the grades above, 
but she is under a teacher’s obligation to teach sub- 
jects to her pupils so that the work connects easily 
and firmly with the grade work above, and if she 
takes excursions into higher grades occasionally, 
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such flights will only strengthen her pupils. It has 
been found that in the same room in which two 
classes a half-year apart, the lower class, from what 
they have consciously and perhaps unconsciously 
absorbed, will pass a written test and make nearly 
as high a grade as the class a half year in advance. 
Many skilful teachers take a few minutes each 
afternoon to ascertain from all their pupils what 
new things each pupil has learned that day in 
school, and it frequently happens that the lower 
class has stored away as many facts that belonged 
to the advanced subjects as they had of their own 
work. All school work should be one continuous 
movement, not a series of zigzag journeys. 

For all that may be said, the home influences 
should have so formed the child’s habits by the end 
of the tenth year that the teacher should go on 
strengthening and building upon the home founda- 
tion, Lut after all, the teacher’s influence depends 
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more upon what he is than on a vast storehouse of 
information which he is unable to handle. An 
overloaded mind, no more than an overloaded 
body, cannot work to any advantage. To see life 
from many sides, as it will subsequently manifest 
itself in the activities of his pupils, the teacher must 
mingle with many kinds of people and learn from 
them what and how they think, feel, and “act. 
Many of his friends work in spheres entirely differ- 
ent from his own, and with these he should mingle 
most freely. Such a breadth of experience enables 
the teacher to understand the nature of those pupils 
who are modeling their lives after those of their 
parents or others. Skill, unless employed in this 
manner, avails nothing. Uniess the teacher has 
the native quickness to see opportunities and abil- 
ity to grasp them and apply them intuitively, his 
method of instruction will never rise above the 
commonplace. 


EXPRESSION. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


Expression in some form we must have. Without it suppression, repression, compression, oppression, and 
depression are the natural results. How can any one hope to make any lasting impression without expression? 

How shali the human soul express itself? By word and by deed. It must speak, and write, and sing, and even 
gesticulate. The play of thought and feeling must come and go on the face. The poet, the orator, the teacher, 
the essayist, the historian, the scientist, the artist, be he sculptor, painter, architect, musician, or craftsman, the 
statesman, the soldier, the philanthropist, what are they all but the human soul expressing itself? 

Beautiful landscapes, sea and shore, forests of waving woods, myriads of graceful flowers, curving flights of 
eager birds, and over all the sky—what are these but the expression of the Great World Soul? It should be so 


natural, so beautiful—this expression. 


Then come a thousand conventional rules of thumb, like Liliputians, to bind the great soul of man. Our noble 
English speech is slaughtered and canned in strange receptacles known as grammar and rhetoric. The children, 
assured at every turn that all their talk is wrong, become silent or formal, awkward, halting, and abashed. They 
have sold their glorious birthright for a mess of rhetorical pottage outgrown long ago by all the masters of ex- 


pression. Alas for academic pictures which touch no heart! 


Alas for academic sculptures unfit even for remote 


country graveyards! Alas for academic essays which, like the brook, “go on forever,’ but, unlike the hrook, are 
devoid of flash of sunlight and rich, musically rippling murmur! Alas for cold, formal lives out of which the 
spirit has departed, for there are none so dead as the living dead, or, better, the dead alive. 


Lowell somewhere speaks of an epitaph: — 


was so pleasant!” 
How much more human js it than the words: ‘‘He was so formal. or so mechanical, or so obedient to half-truth 


rules.” 


“He was so pleasant!” He had sunshine in his heart, and his life was the happy expression of his character. 


A WOMAN CAPTAIN IN A HURRICANE. 
BY A. FE, WINSHIP. 


On Saturday, September 1, I was in Cincinnati, 
due at Ironton, 145 miles up the Ohio, on Tuesday. 
Four hours by rail would take me there, so would 
twenty-eight hours by steam boat. Of course the 


twenty-eight hours by water was the more attrac-. 


tive to one who had had more than 14,000 miles of 
rail in three months, and not a mile of boat riding. 

It was a new experience to find in the pilot house 
as captain a woman, Mrs. Gordon C. Greene, an 
attractive, well-gowned, well-groomed, young 
woman. But why not? It was a calm, peaceful 
Sunday with no breakers ahead. All day the re- 
peated comment was, “What a charming day!” 
What could be more fitting on such a day than a 
gentle woman as master of the Greenland? 

Just after sunset clouds gathered suddenly, soon 
lightning flashed fiercely with thunder hurling its 
terrific peals from hill to hill with frightful cannon- 
ading. The gentle woman became a commanding 
personality, ordering every passenger off the upper 


deck, while the crew pushed everybody inside on 
the main deck and closed the doors on us. The 
electric lights were turned off, the heavens were 
wide open, dropping whole clouds upon us in a mad 
deluge, while wind roared and howled without. All 
this time the lightning hurled its bolts in front and 
behind, at our right and on our left, and the thunder 
was positively deafening. “A hurricane!” some one 
said, and then there was fainting at heart followed 
by hysterics, here and there, in our midst. 

Only a woman captain! 

It seemed as though the end was at hand. Then 
the wind abated, the lightning was less tragic, the 
thunder was muffled, the rain slackened, the lights 
were turned on, the doors were opened. 

The woman captain was serenely standing at her 
post. She had beached the boat at the first burst of 
the hurricane, and awaited developments. Now she 
was devoting herself to getting off shore, out into 
the stream ; to making up lost time. To every pas- 
senger, as well as to the crew, the captain now was 
looked upon as a queen. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS IN EUROPE. 
BY M, V. O’SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Europeans say that the Americans are the great- 
est travelers on earth, and that they seriously be- 
lieve this is witnessed by the provisions they make 
for the needs of tourists from the New World. In 
every place of any consequence in the Old World 
there are hotels and stores adapted especially to 
the tastes and habits of Americans, who are always 
generous patrons. It is fortunate for us that our 
people are thus eager to see everything in the 
world, since in this way we should be enabled to 
incorporate into our own national life the best that 
has been achieved in all times and in all lands. 
There is no phase of Old World civilization—its 
history, social organization, industry, commerce, 
art, education, religion—which is not being thor- 
oughly explored by American students, with the 
purpose in view not only to enjoy what is pleasing, 
but especially to learn what may be of service in 
our own country, and what we ought to avoid. 
In this manner America more than any other 
nation, perhaps, is likely to be the heir of all the 
ages. 

The American teacher is imbued with the spirit 
of travel as fully as any of his countrymen, and 
much more so than the teachers of any other coun- 
try; and for this let us be immensely thankful. 
The European teacher rarely strays beyond the 
confines of his native town, though this is less true 
in England (Mr. Moseley will send a large body 
of teachers to America this year) and Germany 
than in France and Italy. Speaking generally, the 
European teacher is quite ignorant of what the 
great world is doing in his field, and he is unpre- 
pared to profit by the advances which are being 
made elsewhere. Even the university professors, 
in Italian universities at any rate, are often entirely 
unaware of the progress that is made in their spe- 
cial subjects in other countries, and they continue 
to teach doctrines long since abandoned in pro- 
gressive communities. These people who always 
stay at home are very apt to become mere formal- 
ists, routinists; and sooner or later they come to a 
dead stop in their intellectual evolution. The 
strongest tendency of human nature is to settle 
into grooves, when the ability to reach out and 
grapple with new problems and achieve higher 
things is soon lost. The only way to avert this 
catastrophe is to avoid remaining in the same en- 
vironment continuously; one must frequently 
come under new and stimulating influences, which 
will give him new points of view, and prevent him 
from contracting narrow, blighting prejudices and 
habits. 

Now the teacher more than anyone else needs 
to keep himself fresh and plastic. Fortunately 
American enterprise is making it comparatively 
easy for a teacher to have a summer abroad occa- 
sionally, or to visit distant parts of our own coun- 
try. During the past summer the writer observed 
with a good deal of interest the work of the new 
Summer School in Europe, and he believes this is 
a movement which is certain to become of great 
service to the teachers of America. The purpose 
of the school is to provide, at verv moderate cost, 
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opportunities for teachers and others of reasonably 
serious intentions to study European life and cul- 
ture under the most advantageous conditions. At 
the same time it is planned that recreation shall be 
an important feature of the tour. The directors of 
the school succeeded admirably the past summer 
in combining study and recreation throughout the 
trip. 

The writer knows from experience that when a 
person travels in Europe alone he expends a con- 
siderable part of his energy in finding his way 
about, in arranging for the transportation of him- 
self and his baggage, in bargaining with everyone 
who serves him in any way—hotel keepers, cab- 
men, porters, and so on. If a teacher can spend 
only a summer’s vacation abroad he should so ar- 
range matters that he can expend all his energy 
and attention in doing the things that are really 
worth while. The Summer School in Europe en- 
ables the teacher to devote every minute of his 
time to sight-seeing, and anything else of interest 
to him. One who has not had experience can 
hardly appreciate what an economy this is in every 
way. 

But the European Summer School is of still 
greater service to teachers in another direction. 
The past summer there accompanied the school 
throughout Europe a number of specialists in art, 
architecture, sculpture, education, economics, 
archaeology, history, sociology, and physical geog- 
raphy. It was the business of these men to help 
the teachers to understand and to enjoy the his- 
tory, culture, and present life and activities of the 
different European peoples visited. Each spe- 
cialist had been carefully over the ground covered ; 
and by lectures and field work he brought out and 
interpreted the most signifi.ant things in his 
particular field. It is impossible to overestimate 
the importance of this work for the person who is 
really eager to make his summer profitable as well 
as enjoyable. In this manner, a teacher will gain 
as much in one summer as he would gain in ten 
summers if he should wander around alone, espe- 
cially if he is not familiar with the languages and 
customs of the people among whom he moves. 

The daily program of the school may be of in- 
terest to readers. Lecture halls had been engaged 
in the hotels where the school was entertained, or 
convenient thereto; and two or three lectures a 
day were delivered in these. The first lecture 
came at eight in the morning; the second after 
luncheon, and the third at eight in the evening. 
The lectures always related to matters of interest 
at the time being, and had for their purpose mainly 
to make more intelligible and enjovable what was 
being observed. After the morning lecture, the 
various sections of the school, each consisting of 
about fifteen members, started out under trained 
leaders to see objects of historical, or artistic, or 
architectural, or sociological, or educational inter- 
est. The afternoons were generally spent in the 
same way, though often they were utilized as in- 
dividual members chose. The evenings after the 
lecture were usually spent in social intercourse, 
or in visiting the opera or other places of in- 
terest. 

The writer was greatly interested in observing 
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the influence of such a regime as this upon the 
general health and spirits of the tourists. Earlier 
in the year he had seen quite a good deal of a num- 
ber of tourists traveling in small groups by them- 
selves, or in large parties doing Europe in four 
weeks ; and there can be no doubt that the plan of 
the Summer School is best for the persons for 
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whom it is designed—those who want to gain 
something of positive value from a summer in 
Europe, as well as rest and recreation. Such an 
institution ought to become a very important fac- 
tor in providing ways and means for American 
teachers to spend their vacations in a profitable 
and enjoyable manner. 


MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(IIL) 


[Editorial.] 


No. 18. 


Nothing of the nature to which you refer in your 
‘circular has come to my notice in this school. As 
in all schools, a few children have been caught 
smoking cigarettes, and occasionally a child will 
appropriate an apple or similar object belonging to 
a schoolmate. Nothing more serious. 

No.i19. 

The greater part of the contents of the article 
is entirely foreign to our school. There is some- 
thing of truth in the second paragraph. This, how- 
ever, only in sporadic cases scattered here and 
there about the building. It would be remarkable 
if, in a large school, there were not some children 
with vicious traits. These children come as a rule 
from the poorest homes, of foreign blood, and have 
absolutely no idea of self-discipline, neither can 
they understand the refined taste and good breed- 
ing of their teachers. Asa rule such children make 
themselves conspicuous, and our teachers make it 
a practice to keep them under quiet but constant 
supervision, in order that others may not be 
affected; for sometimes these things are con- 
tagious. It is very rare when the spirit of a ‘class 
will not condemn these things, especially when 
governed by a wise, tactful, and sympathetic 
teacher. What is said in regard to modern chil- 
dren hating restraint, etc., I am afraid in many in- 
stances is all too true. The teacher has many hard 
problems to solve, but she has no greater pleasure 
than that of seeing one of these unrestrained ani- 
mals gradually assuming the habits and manners of 
the best civilization. 

No. 20. 


I have read the enclosed article with its deplor- 
able statements of lawless conditions of school gov- 
ernment, and I am pleased to say that I do not 
know of any public school where such conditions 
exist. It is true that a teacher finds now and then 
an untruthful child, but by persistently working 
with such a child, the fault may in a great measure 
be overcome. 

I am happy to state that this school is harmoni- 
ous, the children responding to the teachers’ 
wishes. 

No. 21. 


Fiercely exaggerated, is my comment. If teach- 
ers can discipline and teach as they should, there 
will be very little of this sort of thing—no more 
than one would expect from boys. The home is 
not a heaven in too many instances, and is respon- 
sible for very much that is bad in the boy. In my 


district Miss ’s remarks do not apply except to 
the children who are under poor discipline and 
then seldom. The teacher who teaches is not in- 
sulted. It is she who lacks tact in dealing with 
children who is called names. 

A good teacher will never be troubled with any 
children as soon as they understand her. A boy 
forgets the devil that is in him, when angels lead. 
The reverse is equally true. There is enough of the 
evil in the land, and I presume it shows itself 
when given an opportunity. In my school, I never 
think of anyone’s stealing, and yet I would not 
countenance any teacher’s giving the children too 
much of a temptation. Money should not be left 
around. Children should be taught self-control by 
care in limiting and in keeping away temptation. 


No. 22. 


Very little of the misconduct mentioned in the 
article is to be found in the two buildings under my 
charge. I do not believe that girls’ schools are 
better than mixed schools. My pupils are human, 
some will stretch the truth, but as far as I know 
nothing has ever been stolen. Now and then an 
oath or obscene word may be heard in the boys’ 
yard, in the heat of some boyish tussle. 

When substitutes are in charge children will of 
course take some chances for a good time, but 
there is nothing vicious in their actions. The arti- 
cle as a whole seems to sum up the worst things 
that can have happened in many districts for a 
number of years. Of course, many who afterwards 
become hardened criminals spend a longer or 
shorter time in the schools, and_show more or less 
of the brutish nature they have inherited and the 
immorality that environs them. 


No. 23. 


I return the slip which you sent me confidentially 
for comment. It appears to be to be something of 
a “rave.” You will do a service for education by 
saving us from such friends. 


No. 24. 


In regard to the article, as I have a girls’ school, 
perhaps my school is exempt. I am sorry to say, 
however, that I have detected a girl stealing from 
my office. I have known a girl to be rude to a sub- 
stitute, etc., through a long list ; but if the writer or 
anyone should draw the inference that these cases 
represented the tone or spirit or morale of my 
school, I would most strongly object. This week, 
a girl was detected passing an immoral note in the 
seventh-grade room. The tone of the room is ex- 
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cellent. This girl, her mother, and I have had a 
conference, and the case is not settled. As truly 
judge of the people from a yellow journal as to 
judge a school from these exceptional cases. 


No. 25. 


The collection of all the instances of outrageous 
action by school children for many years, with no 
attempt to present the other side, is evidently cal- 
culated (no matter how much “absolute truth” 
there may be in the instances cited) to give an ex- 
aggerated, one-sided, and thoroughly false impres- 
sion. 

“Large boys’ schools” seem to be particularly 
obnoxious to the writer. While it is probably true 
that boys’ schools are not the ideal schools, and 
that boys’ classes are more apt to be violently dis- 
orderly than girls’ or mixed classes, I must still say, 
after forty-one years of experience spent in dealing 
with boys only, this article is in effect entirely false 
and misleading as applied to one large boys’ school 
with which I am well acquainted. I wish I could 
afford the time to discuss the matter more at length, 
but twelve hundred boys need my time. 


No. 26. 


There may be schools where conditions exist 
similar to those pictured in your communication, 
but they cannot be schools that have a competent 
head and a corps of trained teachers. In this 
school, which is a girls’ school, great harmony and 
good will exists among the pupils, and between the 
pupils and the teachers, so that an offence like 
those mentioned is impossible. Once in a great 
while a girl may hastily make some discourteous re- 
mark, but it occurs very seldom. In nearly twenty 
years, there may have been three or four cases of 
something being taken belonging to another, but is 
a very infrequent occurrence, so infrequent as to 
cause consternation when it does occur. I never 
hear, and I seldom hear of, improper (obscene) 
language being used. I think the woman who 
wrote the article in question must be a dyspeptic, 
and ought to be relieved of the care of children. 


No. 27. 

I approach my school each morning without the 
slightest fear that the day will bring rudeness in 
any of the ways mentioned in Miss ’s article, 
either for me, or any of my subordinate teachers. 
We all enjoy a delightful spirit of sympathy and co- 
operation on the part of 95 per cent. of the children. 
The remaining 5 per cent. are obedient and respect- 
ful through force of habit. 

During my first few weeks in a Boston school, 
just twenty-five years ago, there was a condition 
such as Miss describes, but with my increased 
ability to govern its seemingly unruly subjects, 
came order on their part and real freedom for me. 
If the “king of misrule” had long held sway in my 
schoolroom, I should have sought another vocation 
before the end of my first year’s experience. 


No. 28. 

I presume almost any one among the “old 
guard” might tell of similar experiences, or even 
worse, than those mentioned in your article of in- 
quiry. Speaking for my own district, I should say, 
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however, that such conditions have never obtained 
in the slightest degree during the nineteen years of 
my principalship. While saying this, I cannot re- 
frain from remarking that the question of discipline 
is always with us, and a serious problem for all con- 
cerned. To-day there are but few homes wherein 
prompt and cheerful obedience is exacted or ex- 
pected. Personally, I am inclined to believe that 
this state of affairs has a much larger significance 
than is at present realized, and furthermore, that it 
has a far-reaching and pertinent influence upon 
many of the great questions that confront us. 


THE MISSION OF JAPAN IN THE ORIENT.~ (II.) 
BY MARY WILGUS. 


While Japan is prevailingly eastern as to customs 
and ideals, her history offers a degree of parallelism 
with that of western Europe, particularly with that 
of England, and this history shows that she has 
tended to develop an inner race quality like unto 
that which is to be found in the West. Her island 
position furnished the singularly bracing independ- 
ence and hardiness that has given her her independ- 
ent readiness of selection, her self-reliance, her 
power to take from India and China, and latterly 
the West, into her inner sources of life, and to cause 
what she has taken to be re-born Japanese in form 
and spirit—a larger transmigration of the soul of 
nations. 

She passed through an early period of hand-to- 
hand conflict with the aborigines of her beautiful 
isles and drove them farther and farther to the ex- 
tremes of the land; she lived an early patriarchal life 
of simple devotion and bravery, and endowed with 
race vitality, she grew and developed strength. 
Tribes formed and tribal jealousies gave rise to 
tribal conflicts, and primitive internal wars con- 
tinued to train the race into hardness of fibre, en- 
durance, alertness, and nerve. Tribes became clans 
attached to feudal chieftains, and as powerful clan 
leaders arose and gathered the chief power into 
their own hands, the emperor became stripped of 
most of his imperial office, while at the same time 
the sacredness of his person preserved for him the 
most devoted loyalty of his subjects. 

This period was one of scarcely less struggle and 
change than the preceding, but the nation was pro- 
gressing. Art appeared in that peculiar crudeness 
of detail and strength of whole to which the un- 
trammeled early life of peoples, endowed with 
artistic sense, in their freedom of movement during 
their national formative periods gives rise; govern- 
ment began to shape itself, and national oneness be- 
gan to make itself felt. Powerful rival feudal fami- 
lies rose in turn to the place of highest power in the 
empire, when each by dint of military strength held 
the Shogunate—at first the position of commander- 
in-chief of the army, but later developed into a mili- 
tary dictatorship—until another had acquired suffi- 
cient overbalance of power to thrust the former one 
aside and take its place. 

It would be strange indeed if out of such un- 
hampered and changing freedom of living, and such 
habitual struggle, an individualism akin to that of 
the West, which not even the early-adopted Con- 


[ continued on page 427.) 
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ART TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL.—<(I.) 


BY G. T. SPERRY, 
Westfield [Mass.] Normal School. 


Art teaching is useful in the process of edu- 
cation because it is the source of such a variety 

of media for self-expression. It is necessary 
' because it is elemental in the closest interests 
both of the child and the adult life. Confusion ex- 
ists and the means fails to secure its end unless the 
grade teacher understands the need for such in- 


GRADE I. Entirely too much room. 


struction, its natural function in the course of study, 


and what each grade can logically be taught. 


This set of articles will assume that we all alike 


preciation of beauty as well as to the power to ex- 
press one’s ideas adequately and _ beautifully 
whether they are copied or one’s own creation. 
This should relate Grawing, color, and all forms of 
“hand work” into one subject, and show that to do 
efficient work one must see each in relation to the 
other, to the other school subjects and to life. 


GRADE Il. Badly chosen— well rendered. 


Often the idea.to be expressed i8 best given in 
clay, wood, metal, or cardboard, and sometimes a 
picture with pencil, crayon, or brush and color is 


see the need for this work, and it will attempt to the most effective way to tell the story. A knowl- 


present the phases of the subject, and the materials 


edge of materials on the part of the pupils is more 


by grades, relating as often as possible to the inter- essential than the power to draw or paint a picture, 
ests and activities of children according to their for it is with the materials the student spends his 


ages. 


Art teaching must not be understood to mean 
‘drawing, painting, or even that form of expression 
known as “hand work” or “manual training.” It 
is meant to include all teaching that leads to an ap- 


entire life. 

The function of art in the primary grades is to 
awaken a love for beautiful expression wherever 
seen, and to give the child certain facts and color 
with which he may give expression to his own 
ideas. This involves also such simple teaching as 


GRADE fll, Well placed, drawn, and composed, 
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to technique as is necessary for the child to handle 
with facility the media given him. 

All art expression is reproductive or creative. 
In the primary grades it is mainly reproductive. 
This gives to these grades a very large proportion 
of representation drawing and “hand work” and a 
comparatively small amount of design. This is be- 
cause the young child is getting constantly new 
ideas through the senses and does less intelligent 
creative work than a more mature person. 

Objects generally have three 
dimensions, so there must be 
media that will allow the child 
to show these facts. Clay, 
plasticine, cardboard, thin 
wood, reeds, raffia, and the 
various materials for weaving 
are suggested to meet this 
need. Pencil or crayon or 
brush with water color are the 
essentials for picture expres- 
sion. 

Locality is an important ele- 

ment in determining what 
shall be drawn and what mate- 
rials shall be used in “hand 
work.” Those objects and 
materials are best that are 
easily obtained by the pupils, 
and are directly related to the 
local industries of the place. 
All localities have a common 
interest in such things as wall 
papers, rugs, textiles, etc., but 
they differ widely in appreciation and use of them. 
“Choose the closest interest” is a safe rule in selec- 
tion. 
4 Much has been written and 
said about “the approach” or 
“the viewpoint.” Some of us 
have tried both the “type solid” 
and the “nature approach,” and 
find the human interest in nature 
always present, therefore we have 
kept to the nature element in all 
forms of the work where prac- 
ticable.' We do not take nature 
to mean flower and fruit draw- 
ing simply, but to include the 
animal and mineral kingdoms as 
well as the vegetable. 

So much space has been used 
in general explanation of view- 
point, that the remainder of the 
articles may relate directly to 
certain phases of the subject in a 
practical way. It is hoped only 
that this will enable us all to 
think in the same terms while 
reading and applying. 

The summer vacation should 
leave the pupils refreshed and 
ready and eager to begin the 

work; but it also leaves them 

things we thought 
poor placing atoase they knew, We are confronted 
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with a new class and with pupils from other 
towns, who “have not been well taught.” 
Review of fundamental elements strengthens the 
later work. The first lessons in ‘the suse of 
pencil, water-color, or crayon are similar in the 
first three grades. Emphasize the fundamentals. 
If water-color, hold the brush at right angles 
to the paper, take hold above the hairs, satur- 
ate with water, rub the paint gently, keep the 
brush full, move the brush quickly, touching only 
the point to the paper; in large 
spots paint from the centre out- 
ward, etc. These matters of 
technique are explained and often 
practiced several times before an 
object is studied. This makes 
the technique a habit and does 
not take the attention of the child 
from the thing under considera- 
tion when attempting to study an 
object and reproduce it. With 
the first grade it is a good plan 
to begin to teach with red, use it; 
teach yellow, use it; blue, use it; 
then green, make it, use it; . 
orange likewise. Violet may be [im 
left until another year so far as [J ae 
use is concerned. 

Begin the representation ‘with [i 
a simple grass, sedge, or spray [FF Se 
according to the class ability. 
Only one caution, make it simple, 
very simple. In preparation for 
the lesson the teacher carefully [ee 
prepares the specimens before 
the class hour. She prepares also [| 
paper of the size and shape re- [om 
quired by the spray. Let it be | 


long and slim or short and stout | 
according to the character of the ae 
spray that is to appear upon it. 


See to it, however, that there is 
not too much waste room either [qqRuus 
on the sides of the spray or at [ages 
the top. This is an object lesson 

in “the fitness’of things” which 
should be begun with the earliest —e- 


teaching. “Example is better than precept.” This 
will have its effect if nothing is said about it by the 
teacher. In the third grade pupils may, after train- 
ing, prepare their own paper, the proper shape and 
size, as a lesson in design or composition. 

- Teach that the stem touches the bottom of the 
paper. Try to put the spray on the paper so that 
it rests well on the sheet, not right in the middle, 
however. This would lead to mechanical placing. 
All these things should be shown by the teacher on 
the blackboard before the class attempts its draw- 
ing. Studies made by other pupils and by the 
teacher herself in which this is well shown are in- 
dispensable to a correct mental image by the chil- 
dren. All this work is in preparation for the actual 
work of the class. If this is well done, there will be 
less need for a new order of drawing paper and a 
larger waste-basket, 


[Continued on page 426,) 
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October 18, 1906 
A ROCK TALK. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


“If each of you will bring a rock to school to- 
morrow morning, we will have a rock talk for a 
change.” 

A rock! The fifth grade passed out wondering. 
They rather liked their teacher’s way of putting her 
closing requests. It showed that she knew that 
they knew a thing or two. So, while two or three 


literal translators of Miss Archer labored up the. 


stairs next morning with the heaviest stones they 
could carry, others came with sand, clay, coal, and 
odd stones from pebble to walnut size. 

“What! These sand-grains, rocks?” 

“Yes, Miss Archer; it says, ‘any kind of natural 
stone, whether soft or hard, is really a rock.’” 
Fred’s “It says” was generally conclusive. 

“You don’t call these whole rocks, though?” 

“No, they are pieces broken off from larger 
rocks.” 

“What broke them off?” 

“Water.” 

“Frost and heat, also.” 

“Yes, these three forces are at work every day 
weathering the rocks, as we call it. But most large 
rocks have sharp edges; how is it that some of 
these stones are smooth and round?” 

“Why, Miss Archer, when they fell off they were 
sharp and rough, but they kept rubbing against 
each other till they rounded themselves.” 

“But water brought them together and kept 
them grinding.” 

“Yes, did you know that most of our rocks have 
been made under the sea, and afterwards raised up 
out of the water?” 

“Aren’t these fresh-water rocks, Miss Archer?” 

“T suppose that a geologist could tell you at a 
glance. He would look at the fossils (remains of 
animals and plants) found in the rocks of which 
these are a part, and tell whether they were ocean 
or lake rocks. Who can tell the family to which 
each of these rocks belong?” 

“Well, when you find the geologist’s key, you 
can unlock every stone you see. There are but 
three families of rocks, and each is represented 
here. This bit of coal is an organic rock, formed 
wholly of plants and animals. Haven’t you seen 
perfect leaves in coal? These pebbles are sedi- 
mentary or stratified rocks; parts of plants and ani- 
mals are mixed up with the earthy substance. This 
pretty granite rock is igneous, formed ages ago by 
the action of fire inside the earth.” 


“If the inside of the earth is so hot, why isn’t the 


outside warmer than it is?” 

“Who can tell?” 

“T think rocks are bad conductors of heat.” 

“Ts there a way to tell the age of rocks, Miss 
Archer? Frye’s Geography shows us how to know 
the young and the old lands.” 

“Yes; the fossils in rocks tell much of their his- 
tory, for the plants and animals in the early ages 
of the earth were much different from those of to- 
day. We are told that the oldest rocks often lie 
higher than those which were made last; that the 
igneous rocks were first. Granite came up to the 
surface, and was piled high above it in great moun- 
tains, by the action of volcanoes and earthquakes; 
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chalk and limestone have in this way been raised 
high above the surface of the land; other rocks, 
like coal, which were once near the surface, have 
been buried deep in the earth. Now, open your 
geographies to the picture of “Giant’s Causeway,” 
in Ireland. Those igneous (basalt) rocks, standing 
in regular columns, were formed by the contrac-- 
tion, or drawing together, of the melted lava in 
cooling.” i 
“There are certain rock-crumbles that are really 
necessary to the life of plants and animals. What 
are they?” 
“They are salts of different kinds, are they not?” 
“Yes! who will tell how caves are made?” 
“Water makes them.” “Frost and heat help.” 
“They first make cracks in the rocks, which be- 
come larger and larger till caves are formed.” 
“What becomes of all the land-rock waste?” 
“T think that what is carried into the sea,helps to 
make new sea-rocks.” 


“You are right. You see that nature never 
wastes anything.” 
“Come with note-books to-morrow morning, 
and we will visit some of the large rocks of New 
England. Look up glaciers, or moving ice-rivers, 
and learn how strong they are, so strong that they 
often carry with them rocks as large as a ——?” 
A RECITAL OF THE SEA. 
ARRANGED BY CORA E. EVERETT, 
West Chester [Pa.] Normal School. 
“Lo! not a stone exists, from that black cliff 
To that small pebble at thy foot, but bears 
My signature graved when Earth was young, 
To teach the mighty wonders of the Deep.” 
—Thomas Nelson Page. 


“To the Ocean” (Byron). 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
Sea Songs. 
“The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free.” 
“Sea Song” (Cunningham). 
“Fisherman’s Song” (Whittier). 
“Sailor’s Song” (Beddoes). 
“The Sea” (Cornwall). 
Songs of the Sea (Leland). 
“The Old Boston Tavern.” 


“There, like vessels in a friendly port, 
Met many mariners of every kind, 
Spinning storage yarns of many a varied sort.” 
“El Capitan-General.” 
“Davy Jones.” 
“One, Two, Three.” 
A Singer of the Sea (Longfellow). 
“The heart of the great ocean sends a thrilling pulse 
through me.” : 
“Summer Day by the Sea.” 
From, “Building of the Ship.” 
“Tides.” 
“The Tide Rises.” 
“Twilight.” 
Sea-Side Experiences. 
“The Sea” (Stoddard). 
“The Sea” (Ogden). 
“Through Fire and Water” (Lincoln). 


“‘No not for nuthin,’ Pashy, not by a good sight,’ said 
Capt. Perez.” 


(Continued en page 426.) 
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WHERE THINKING BEGINS. 


Thinking, skill in thinking, has a very quiet be- 
ginning. The musical staff has but five lines and 
four spaces, and you add very little above or below, 
yet upon this staff masters have written all the 
wonderful compositions of the ages. There are 
but ten figures, but they can easily express even 
John D. Rockefeller’s wealth. There are hundreds 
of thousands of words coined from our few letters, 
and Mr. Roosevelt thinks we use far too many of 
them. 

So thinking is built up in a simple way. There 
is nothing involved, but rather an adequate appre- 
ciation of facts and truths, their relations and con- 
sequences. All of this can be, should be, fully de- 
veloped in germ in the elementary schools, or, to 
change the figure, the base line should be laid in 
the elementary schools. It can be. 

Thinking begins with appreciation of single, 
simple facts, and advances to appreciation of single, 
simple truths. Appreciation is the first need of all 
thinking. 

Clear, accurate, distinct, vivid must be the con- 
tribution which appreciation makes to the art of 
thinking. Leave anything weak in the clearness, 
accuracy, distinctness, or vividness of one’s appre- 
ciation of a fact or a truth, and all that is built upon 
it may fall at any minute. In my boyhood days the 
Pemberton Mills of Lowell collapsed, killing many 
of the employees. It made a much greater impres- 
sion on me than did the San Francisco earthquake, 
as I was told that it all resulted from a weak place 
in one of the walls. Closely akin to the impression 
which that made was a remark made by a teacher 
who said much to emphasize it: “‘A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link.’ All this is seri- 
ously true of thinking. 
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- Logic, conclusions, brilliant flights of thought 
are no stronger than the weakest place in the ap- 
preciation of single facts and truths. A certain 
writer on education in 1906 had a noble purpose, 
a worthy motive, but he could not put facts cor- 
rectly, could not put his figures together so that 
two and two would make four, and consequently 
his whole brilliant structure collapsed. An earth- 
quake could not have shattered a toy hous= more 
completely than the exposure of the insecurity and 
unreliability of his figures disposed of his criticisms 
and comments. 

The schools from the first can, should, must give 
a habit of appreciating every fact in which any in- 
terest is taken, every fact likely to be of use in any 
wider range of thinking. 

Appreciation of uninteresting facts with little 
children is as undesirable as it is impracticable. 
Herbart has not put the case a whit too forcibly, so 
far as little children are concerned, when he insists 
upon interest in all their work. 


OUR DEBT TO HUMANITY. 


There has been no sentiment with a ring more 
true or more needed than this:— 

“Folly’s crown of follies is on the head of him 
who tries to pay his debt to humanity by mere 
money,’ which characterizes the whole article by 
William Allen White in the October number of the 
American Magazine. 


> 


THE MAN WHO SHOULD BE CONTENTED. 


There is no virtue in contentment as such, nor 
is there virtue in discontent. Whoever predicates 
universal virtue in any proverb or principle leaving 
out the human personality and environment is 
usually an intellectual weakling. 

There are men who should be content, as there 
are those who should be discontented. Speaking 
from extended observation, the following fellow 
should be contented. He is a professor in a state 
educational institution, and has been for several 
years. He may never be the president, of that it is 
impossible to prophesy, but he is known and be- 
loved by every student in his day, and is highly re- 
spected, also, by the earlier alumni. He is given 
abundant opportunity to do institute work and 
other le turing in the state, from which he must 
receive more than half as much as from his salary. 
There are not more than five men in the state who 
are as highly appreciated or as influential educa- 
tionally. His total income is adequate for the kind 
of life that he is expected to lead, and he is always 
getting ahead. 

He ought to be contented, but at times he is said 
to chafe because he will probably never be quoted 
as the head of anything; because he will never be 
reputed as having more than $2,000 salary. He 
has been told that he could get a superintendency 
at $2,500 and has been talked of as a president of 
an institution. Some friends (?) of his tell him 
that he lacks ambition because he doesn’t get out 
and hustle for something bigger. Some of us think 
that he is one of the men who should be contented 
and thankful for the combination of income and 
appreciation, of opportunity and influence. 
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JOHN BROWN AND FRANK SANBORN. 


It has been my rare privilege on two recent occa- 
sions to journey with Frank B. Sanborn, who is as 
delightful a conversationalist as I know. He was 
related to John Brown and Henry David Thoreau 
as was no other man now living, yes, of their own 
day, even. This is peculiarly true as to John 
Brown, and the numerous incidents touched upon 
from time to time in one long day’s travel led me 
to reread with keenest relish Mr. Sanborn’s “Life 
and Letters of John Brown,” and I can but take 
time and space to say that it is well worth any one’s 
time to read so much of this book* as is necessary 
to an appreciation of the life, experience, and con- 
viction of the man who was largely responsible for 
the crisis that produced the Emancipation proc- 
lamation. 

John Brown was executed December 2, 1859. 
On January 1, 1863, about four years later, all slaves 
under the stars and stripes were emancipated. Who 
could have anticipated such a result in four brief 
years? On that memorable Emancipation day in 
1863 a marble bust of John Brown was unveiled in 
Medford, Massachusetts, on which occasion 
Wendell Phillips made a notable address and read 
two sonnets on John Brown by Frank B. Sanborn. 
Stéadily for the more than forty years that have 
passed since that day of days, the world has come to 
see more and more clearly the part John Brown’s 
execution played in the Emancipation proclama- 


tion. It was a clear case of the death of a man for 
a race. 


**Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas, and M r 
of Virginia.”” Edited by Frank B. Sanborn. Cloth. Illustrated. 
pp. Price, $2.00. Bosten: Little, Brown & Co. 

HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


The high school of commerce is a recent con- 
ception and has not even now been generally ac- 
cepted by the educators or the public as wholly 
legitimate in the public school scheme. Originally 
the Latin school was the only conception of a high 
school. Then came the English high school, which 
had great difficulty in maintaining high school rank 
until the mechanics arts or manual training de- 
partment came along. Now the Latin school often 
fails to retain the leadership. The school of com- 
merce will undoubtedly win its place. The days of 
barter and small trading have given way to the 
days of organization upon an increasingly large 
scale. Commerce to-day approaches the dignity of 
a science. Sciences require training, so that it is 
natural that modern commerce demands a more 
complete educational equipment. Efficiency in 
modern business affairs requires more than mere 
bookkeeping and facility in the manual accomplish- 
ments, such as stenography and _typewriting. 
Much of the current conception of what constitutes 
a business education errs in failing to recognize 
the larger requirements. The arts and sciences 
which are the inheritance of the race are essentials 
in the intellectual equipment of every aspirant for 
business success. The program of a progressive in- 
stitution for commercial training includes the sub- 
jects usually found in all liberally inclined schools. 

More and more tradition gives place to scientific 
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knowledge, and commercial and mercantile life 
must follow the tendency of the times, and, if so, 
schools of commerce are indispensable. 


- 
NEW YORK’S GREAT LEAD. 


New York state is to lead the world in an educa-" 
tional building, four million dollars having been ap- 
propriated for this purpose. Of this $406,000-has 
been paid for a lot. The*building will be 660 feet 
long, and 330 feet in greatest depth, while the main 
building is 140 feet deep. There will be 350,000 
square feet of floor space, of which 54,300 square 
feet will be devoted to the administrative offices, 
237,500 to the state library, and the rest to a 
natural history museum. The commissioner of 
education is to have two large rooms with 1,400 
feet of space. There is to be an audience room of 
10,000 square feet. In ‘all the department will have 
eighteen suites of rooms. 


@ 
DANGER LIMIT IN DISPOSITION. 


There are many more accidents in mills and fac- 
tories the last half hour of the forenoon and after- 
noon than the first. Accident insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain have conducted investiga- 
tions running over many years until it is made 
clear that carelessness grows from the opening to 
the close of the forenoon, and then starts over 
again in the afternoon, though the first half hour 
is not quite so free from mishaps. Every effort is 
taken, therefore, to impress the need of care as the 
hours grow. 

It would be well for teachers to realize that 
fatigue is a real fact; that, as the session of the 
school lengthens, each day, the danger limit of dis- 
position with teacher as well as pupils is ap- 
proached. The place for music, physical exercises, 
and everything that lessens intense mental applica- 
tion is in the closing period of the session. 


> ooo 


LONDON’S PROVISION FOR CLEANLINESS. 


In order to maintain the sanitary condition of the 
schools, the head teacher of each department is 
held responsible for seeing that the following regu- 
lations are carried out:— 

The whole premises are to be properly ven- 
tilated, both during school hours and after the chil- 
dren have left. 

The rooms are to be washed at least once every 
three weeks except where otherwise ordered by the 
committee. 

Children who may present themselves in a dirty 
condition are to be required to wash at once; and, 
if further purification is.needed, to be sent home for 
the purpose. 

Each child in the school is to be provided with a 
peg, on which must be hung its cap, bonnet, cloak, 
or shawl. 

‘Any bad smells arising from defective drainage 
are to be reported at once to the head office. 

The urinals and drains must be sluiced out twice 
a day, viz., in the middle of the day and after school 
in the evening. 


Schoolkeepers ‘are not supplied with disinfec- 
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tants, as the committee are of opinion that if the 
troughs, urinals, and w.c.’s are systematically and 
thoroughly flushed in accordance with the code of 
instructions for the guidance of schoolkeepers, the 
use of disinfectants will be unnecessary. In the 
event of it becoming necessary to disinfect a school 
or schoolkeeper’s house, the local authorities must 
be requested to carry out the work. 


BOSTON’S HALF-PAY PLAN. 


Boston has done more things of advantage to the 
schools and teachers in the past eight months than 
any other city in the United States. One of the 
new features is that by which any teacher who has 
served the city for seven years may be given a year’s 
leave of absence that may, under the direction of the 
superintendent, be devoted to improvement by 
study and travel. The teacher will be under obliga- 
tion to make such reports as the superintendent 
may require, and to remain in the service of the city 
for three years after the leave expires. 


— 
SCHOOL BOILER EXPLOSION. 


There should never be a boiler in the basement 
of a school building, but there are thousands of 
them, and, so long as there are, occasional explo- 
sions are inevitable. At no distant day it will be a 
crime to permit a boiler to remain where the weak- 
ness and wear of material, or the limitations and 
frailties of human nature may take a large number 
suddenly into eternity, but until that time every 
conceivable precaution should be taken, not only in 
regard to avoiding accidents, but to have teachers 
and children taught to meet such emergencies 
when they arise. 

In the John M. Smyth school, Chicago, recently, 
1,000 pupils were jeopardized by such a boiler ex- 
plosion, but a level-headed corps of teachers led 
them out in safety under most trying circum- 
stances. 


EDUCATIONAL REFERENDUM. 


The introduction of the referendum into school 
affairs is creating much interest. Several superin- 
tendents, with the consent of their boards of educa- 
tion, now take a vote of the parents on every im- 
portant departure in which they are interested. In 
Portland, Maine, for instance, Superintendent W. 
H. Brownson was asked by a few parents to ex- 
tend the noon hour from 1.30 to 2 p.m. Some did 
not want it, and he took a parents’ vote with the 
result that 1,773 wanted it and only 199 opposed it. 
Superintendent Charles H. Morss of Medford had 
a similar proposition as to having one session 
through September. There were two sides to the 
question until the parents’ vote, when it was almost 
as one-sided as in Portland. 


a a. a 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In 1867—forty years ago—it was Boston’s proud 
boast that seven of every thousand of her popula- 
tion were in the high schools. Then the propor- 
tion of well-to-do citizens was much larger than to- 
day. In forty years, especially since the develop- 
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ment of parks and boulevards, the suburbs have 
taken a large percentage of the class of people who 
then patronized the high schools. Nevertheless 
Suffolk county (Boston) to-day has thirteen of 
every thousand in the high schools and the aver- 
age for the state is fifteen. Middlesex county has 
nineteen in 1,000, Norfolk has twenty-two, and 
Franklin, twenty. The lowest is in Berkshire, 
where it is down to twelve. Of the cities, Melrose 
leads with thirty-five to the 1,000, and of the towns 
Concord and Winchester lead with fifty and forty 
respectively. 


NEW USE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The New York public library has made an im- 
portant departure in relating the library to the 
school. In each schoolroom in the city is placed 
a card eight by fifteen inches, giving the location of 
the nearest branch of the public library, and stating 
the subjects, in the class work of that grade for each 
week, in which the library will give aid. For in- 
stance, in seventh grade, October 1-5, “The 
Crusade” ; October 8-12, “The Holy Grail’; Octo- 
ber 15-19, ““The Great Charter”; October 22-26, 
“House of Commons.” 


School punishments are more and more hazard- 
ous. Whether right or wrong the public is in- 
tensely prejudiced against corporal punishments. 
Every week and almost every day some teacher 
somewhere is in court or in trouble out of court for 
severity in punishment. Now no punishments are 
as severe as they used to be, but a slight chastise- 
ment ‘causes more disturbance now than a flogging 
did a few years ago. The less.we tempt the public 
the better. 


Miss Alice C. D. Riley’s “Elements of English 
Verse Correlated to Music” is as important a book 
as has appeared in many a day if I am any judge of 
what the schools need and of what this book can 
do for teachers and pupils alike. 


You can know a child much beiter by playing 
with him than by teaching him. He will also know 
you better, a fact never to be forgotten. 


Think of one deal in lumber in Washington, in- 
volving 900,000, on which a profit of $40,000,000 
was realized in six years. 


In many cities and counties there have been ten 
times as many teachers in summer schools as there 
were five years ago. 


Child labor laws are indispensable, but they can 
easily be made ridiculous. 


A pupil out of harmony with his environment is 
in a way diseased. 


There is no lack of excitement in the school life 
of Chicago. 


The college cannot give a man what he will not 
take. 
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THE WEEK 


INTERVENTION MADE NECESSARY. 


If any observers have had a feeling that Ameri- 
can intervention in Cuba was unnecessary, and 
might have been avoided by tactful management, 
they can hardly fail to be convinced to the contrary 
by the correspondence which preceded the interven- 
tion. This correspondence, hitherto secret, has 
wisely been published by the state department. It 
shows that as early as September 8 the Cuban 
government asked for American warships and 
troops, and declared its inability to cope with the 
insurrection ; and that, as early as September 13, 
President Palma declared it his irrevocable pur- 
pose and that of his associates in the government, 

- to resign. Under these circumstances, precisely the 
conditions which, under the Cuban constitution 
itself, made intervention by the United States ob- 
ligatory, were created. Without intervention, there 
would have been bloodshed and anarchy of the 
characteristic Latin-American type. 


DISARMAMENT IN CUBA. 


The disarmament of the volunteers and the in- 
surgents in Cuba is proceeding quietly and with- 
out special incident. The insurgent leaders are 
evidently acting in good faith, and they seem to 
have their motley following under control. At all 
events, the number of rifles turned in by the vari- 
ous insurgent bands corresponds much more nearly 
with the number of men in the bands than was 
anticipated. It is observed, however, that some of 
the weapons turned in are of an extremely poor 
quality, and it is suspected that, in some instances, 
at least, better guns are being kept somewhere in 
reserve. The real strain will come later, when 
elections are held, and one faction or the other is 
beaten. . 

AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR. 


It has been clear all along that whoever should 
succeed Secretary Taft as provisional governor of 
Cuba during the period of American intervention 
would have need of special gifts. The President’s 
selection of Mr. Magoon for this service is gener- 
ally approved. At all events, if Mr. Magoon fails, 
it will not be for lack of experience in similar ser- 
vice. He was the law officer of the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs when he was sent out in the dual 
capacity of minister to the Republic of Panama and 
governor of the Canal Zone. Thence he had been 
recalled to serve as a member of the Philippines 
commission, and eventually to be governor-general 
of those islands. It was while waiting at Washing- 
ton to go out upon this errand that he was selected 
to relieve Secretary Taft at Havana. 


THE OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 


It is announced from St. Petersburg, apparently 
with authority, that the date for holding elections 
for a new Douma has been fixed for the end of 
December. Almost simultaneously, despatches 
from St. Petersburg intimate that the Douma may 
never meet. Whether it does meet or not depends 


jargely, it would appear, upon the ability of the re- 
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actionary forces now in control of the government 
to control the elections. It is not meant that an- 
other Douma shall repeat the program of that 
which was so summarily dissolved a few weeks ago. 
Yet, unless the elections are-turned into a farce by 
despotic interference, it is highly probable that the 
new Douma would be made up of much the same 
elements as the old; though its personnel would be 
different by reason of the exile or imprisonment of 
many of the leaders. For the present, the govern- 
ment of Russia is one of tyranny tempered by 
assassination. 


PLOTS AGAINST THE OZAR. 


It is not surprising that there should be rumors 
in Europe that the Czar and Czarina, having got 
safely out of Russia in the imperial yacht, intend to 
prolong their. absence indefinitely. The Czar’s 
nerves are reported to be badly shaken by the re- 


cent discovery of plots against his life involving the | 


attendants at the imperial palace at Peterhof. Two 
terrorists were arrested within the palace itself, who 
had got there with the connivance of some of the 
Czar’s trusted servants, and who, it is thougiit, 
were planning the Czar’s assassination at the ear!’- 
est moment possible after his return. This particu- 
lar plot has been broken up by the arrests, but if 
the terrorists have once got as near as this to the 
person of the Czar, they are likely to do so again. 


TROUBLE BREWING IN INDIA. 


There is increasing unrest among the natives of 
India, which is occasioning serious discuss:or: in the 
English press. Some of the leading papers profess 
to think that too much has been made of it, and 
that it would be better to say less about it. But it 
is scarcely to be removed by reticence. [t is in part 
political; the natives, especially those who have 
been educated in England or have come under the 
influence of those so educated, want a share in the 
government. It is in part religious, and is stimu- 
lated by a mysterious Islamic propaganda, whic is 


active at present in Asia as well as in Africa. It has . 


been greatly increased by the ill-advised reso!ution 
of the Indian government to divide arbitrarily for 
administrative convenience the great province cf 
Bengal, taking as the line of demarcation the 
course of a river. This proceeding has given great 
offence to the patriotic Bengalese, who have remon- 
strated without avail. People who remember how 
stupid insistence upon greased bullets brought on 
the great Indian mutiny are apprehensive of the 
consequences of disregarding native sentiment in 
this matter. 
HONORS TO A SCIENTIST. 


Unusual honors are being paid to Sir William 
Henry Perkin, the eminent English chemist, who is 
now on a visit to this country. Perhaps if he were 
merely a great chemist, or had merely made dis- 
coveries of scientific interest, but of no special prac- 
tical value, his welcome would be less wide and cor- 
dial. But it happened that fifty years ago, in the 


[Pontinned on page 43) 
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A RECITAL OF THE SEA. 
[Continued from page 421.) 


AE 


Sea Fancies. 
“We would wander away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and high.” 
“Rock and Sea” (Stetson). 
“Coral Groves” (Percival). 
“The Merman” (Tennyson). 
“Mark Twain Takes a Pleasure Excursion.” 


“Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an 
acre of barren ground.”—Tempest. 


Messages from the Sea. 


“Thanks for the heavenly message sent by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea.” 

“Break, Break” (Tennyson). 

“The Pines and the Sea” (Cranch). 

“My Ships” (Wilcox). 

“In the Fisherman’s Cottage” (Bostwick). 
“Chambered Nautilus’ (Holmes). 

“The Nantucket Skipper” (J. T. Field). 


Sea Heroes and Fighters. 
“The deck it was their field of fame, 
The ocean was their grave.” 

“Farragut” (Meredith). 

“Ye Mariners of England” (Campbell). 

“Heroes” (Walt. Whitman). 

“We have not struck, we have just begun our part of 
the fighting.’”—Paul Jones. 

“The Revenge” (Tennyson). 

“Sir Richard cried, in his English pride, 
“We have fought such a fight, for a day and a night, 
AS may never be fought again.’ ” 
Tragedy of the Sea. 

“For men must work and women must weep 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep.” 
“The Three Fishers” (Kingsley). 

From, “The Voyage” (Irving). 
“Loss of the Arctic” (Beecher). 
“The Inchcape Rock” (Southey). 
Comedy of the Sea. 
“The Gridiron” (Lover). Scene on the coast of 
France. 
“The sea is a jovial comrade, 

He laughs wherever he goes; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose; 

He iays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 

’ And shakes all over with glee, 


And the broad backed billows fall faint on the shore 
At the mirth of the mighty Sea!” 


—Bayard Taylor. 


MOTHERS TO THE RESCUE, 


In Allendale, N. J., the men for years failed to vote 
money enough to provide good school accommodations 
and competent teachers. They said any parents who 
were not satisfied could send their children to private 
schools. At last the local board of education, in despair, 
appealed to the women, who in New Jersey have a vote 
on school appropriations. The other day the mothers of 
Allendale turned out as one woman, according to the 
New York Tribune, and voted an appropriation large 
enough to meet the needs of their children in the schools. 
The same thing happened recently in Madison, Wis.: and 
a few years ago in Toronto, where women have the full 
municipal vote, an independent candidate for mayor car- 
ried the election, largely on that issue. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was governor of New York, he startled the 
conservatives by recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the legislature. On being asked why, he said 
that his home town of Oyster Bay had long been in great 
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need of a new schoolhouse, but was never able to secure 
the needed appropriation till the women got a vote 
Then the mothers voted the new schoolhouse at once 
Mothers all the country over believe that the last place 
where any city ought to economize is on the education 
of the children. A. S. B. 


“MIND YOUR P’S AND Q’S.” 


Why do we says: “Mind your p’s and q’s?” 

Because in ancient times, behind the door of each ale- 
house there hung a slate, on which was written P., which 
stood for pint, and Q., which stood for quart. A number 
was placed opposite each customer’s name, according to 
the amount he imbibed. He was not expected to pay 
until Saturday evening, when he had to “mind his p’s 
and q’s.” 


ART TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 420.) 

Have the materfal carefully distributed and ask 
the class to hold sprays upon the paper where they 
will be when drawn. Have them look at theirs as 
you tell the things to observe in placing and the 
things to avoid. When satisfied that each pupil is 
prepared to draw, call attention to the things you 

\ 


GRADE 
Well studied, placed, and rendered. 


want him to see in the order you want him to see 
them and think about them. See the whole first, its 
general shape, size, feeling, or movement; the color 
next as a whole, then in its modified tones, as light 
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green, dark green, blue green, yellow green, etc. 
Details of growth and texture are few in the first 
three grades. Hold to the idea of larger and more 


GRADE III, 
Well selected and placed, corner violated, 


important facts first, and attempt to teach but one 
of these at a time. Bad drawings often result from 
a confusion in the minds of pupils as to what they 
are to see and what they are to draw. Teach what 
as much as how to see and to draw. 


THE MISSION OF JAPAN IN THE ORIENT. 


(Continued from page 418 | 


a 
> 


fucianism could completely stifle, should not have 
been born; and Japan’s recent history seems to give 
ample and convincing evidence that it is a nation of 
strong and vital individualism, encrusted only with 
the prevailing oriental communal idea and habit of 
life. 

Art develops only when a nation is free, and in 
this period of Japan’s life as a nation art developed 
to such exquisite expression of the spirit of man and 
nature that western art seems bizarre in comparison. 
At this time government was necessarily shifting 
and changing; the emperor, except as an object of 
loyalty and reverence, and the pretext for a court in - 
whose sheltering seclusion culture and art could 
grow undisturbed, had sunk into complete sub- 
mergence ; warfare, rather than industrialism, was 
the chief business of life, and Japan’s material re- 
sources were but indifferently exploited; comfort, 
as comfort was then understood, prevailed, but the 
nation was too loosely organized for the production 
of national wealth. 

At this juncture appeared a succession of great 
warrior-statesmen, who furnished collectively the 
foresight, personal force, and ability to conceive, put 
into execution, and perfect a plan whereby Japan 
became a unified nation with a strong centralized 
government. Rival claims to the Shogunate were 
crushed, feudal lords, who had hitherto been occu- 
pied in a species of warfare with each other, were re- 
duced to complete dependence upon the Shogun, 
and made directly responsible to him. The Sho- 
gunate secure, the feudal lords rendered subject, a 
centralized government was established, and society 
organized so as to be completely tributary to that 
government. Next below. the feudal lords, the 
samurai, the soldier-class of Japan, a sort of mili- 
tary aristocracy up to that time, were fitted into the 
inflexible structure that was part social and part 
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governmental, and made its chief support. The 
war-like spirit was exalted as one of the chief vir- 
tues, and what before had been a class took on the 
sacred permanence of caste. While outwardly 
war was the chief business of this class, and the 
war-like spirit the chief virtue, in a truer sense 
their office was sacrificial,—one of sacrifice of self in 
service for others. This sacrificial quality of their 
office explains what might otherwise be incompre- 
hensible, notably in recent times the sacrifice of 
their possessions and means of living in the service 
of the empire and nation when events seemed to de- 
mand this sacrifice to further the progress of the 
state and nation, to enable it to cope with other 
progressive nations on such equal terms as to se- 
cure its safety and perpetuity. 

The work of this group of statesmen made « gov- 
ernment strong, and by a fixed and inflexible ar- 
rangement of the nation’s forces gave to the nation 
the strength of solidarity. This arrangement left 
no place for individual freedom, but it furnished 
unified coherence, ‘and the habit of unified action. 
In place of the former state of warfare among the 
clans, there was a strenuous, well-ordered peace, in 
which a nation learned discipline. With the spon- 
taneous freedom of the nation held in the leash, art 
languished, but the peace which was the inevitable 
result of a strong central authority gave leisure for 
Jearning and national introspection. Perhaps an- 
other reason for uneventful opportunity for study 
and research was that Japan had closed herself to 
the world, and none of the stimulus of trade, or 
bustling intercourse of peoples existed to occupy 
Jenn" energies, or draw her thought beyond her- 
self. 

Japan’s closure exhibited her characteristic spirit 
and qualities. With her patriotism is a passion and 
a religion, but like all Furanian peoples she is toler- 
ant. She adopted as religions, and engrafted them 
upon her own native Shinto, Confucianism and 
Buddhism, and later welcomed the emissaries of 
the Christian religion from Portugal and Spain, 
and freely allowed her people to embrace this reli- 
gion as long as she saw in it no national danger. 
But this imported religion held more than a threat 
against Japan’s national existence. She feared with 
good reason that through it she would fall a prey to 
the then all-devouring Spanish Empire. When 
patriotism was touched tolerance became as noth- 
ing. The Christians were driven out, their reli- 
gion interdicted, and Japan closed herself to the 
world, in which state she was to remain for more 
than two centuries. But these centuries were not 
unfruitfal. Perhaps Japan is more distinctively 
Japan because of them. As learning increased, 
scholars became interested in her early history, and 
ancient records opened their eyes to the fact that 
the Shogun was a usurper and the emperor forcibly 
shorn of his high imperial rights and dignities, and 
a reaction set in that drew strength from the opened 
fountain of past romantic history, and grew with 
time. 


E. M. McG., New York: Each week the Journal 
comes as an uplift, and source of courage in our 
work. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FIRST STEPS IN GHOGRAPHY. By Alexis Everett 
Frye. With maps and illustrations. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 187 pp. (8x10%). Price, 65 cents. 

Mr. Frye set the new pace for the new geography, and 
this new book shows that he has allowed no one to take 
a more progressive race. He is a born text-book maker, 
and is deeply in love with school geography. As a 
teacher his enthnsiasm was contagious, as a lecturer he 
led the men on the platform in his development of pro- 
fessional zeal in the subject, and in the years in which 
he has made the making of geographies his passion he 
has developed many arts and devices for popularizing the 
teaching of geography, all of which are at their best in 
this new book. 

The book 1s beautiful. The illustrations are highly 
artistic, there being no weak spot, and no pains being 
saved in engraving, press work, or paper. This applies 
to the maps of various kinds, as well as to the pictures, 
of which there are more than 209. 

In every respect this book is the latest contribution 
both to geographical art and pedagogical skill. The me- 
chanical execution, perfect as it is, is far from being the 
chief attraction of the book. The professional features 
are even more valuable. The language is within the 
range of the children for whom it is intended. It is a 
pupil’s book in every respect, an exceedingly rare charac- 
teristic of a geography. The book treats of the earth as 
man needs it, leaving out much of the wholly irrelevant 
scientific matter which the “new geography” brought us 
at first. 

There is as much text-book geography as children ordi- 
narily need. Tt is in no sense primary, if by that is 
meant childish, for while it is simple enough for the 
youngest child who should study the subject, it is dig- 
nified enough for an eighth grade. 

Interesting and important features of the book are the 
study of the reasons for the growth of cities. states, prov- 
inces, and countries, and the study of the relations be- 
tween producing and consuming regions. 

The genius and experience of the author as a teacher 
is shown by various devices to aid both pupils and teach- 
ers in the use of the book. For instance, by simply fold- 
ing down an intervening leaf, every relief map of a con- 
tinent is brought face to face with a colored political 
map of the same continent for comparison. Again, every 
teacher knows what noise and confusion, as well as loss 
of time. result from a large class searching back several 
pages for answers to questions. This geography is so 
carefully adjusted that only in very rare instances must 
a pupil turn a single leaf during a study period. The 
answers are to be found on the two open pages. In 
every way the book is attractive, serviceable. and reli- 
able. It is the most complete single book in geography 
for elementary schools that has appeared. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN ARGUMENTATION. 
Ry Frances M. Perry, Wellesley College. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 230 pp. 

This is an exceedingly helpful and sensible book, by 
means of which college freshmen can make unusual 
progress in acquiring the art of clear, logical, and effec- 
tive writing and speaking. It is coming to be fully ap- 
preciated that the lahoratory method and scientific re- 
search rob a student of any power he may possess natur- 
ally of writing or speaking effectively. The two lines of 
effort have nothing in common. There is now so much 
of research everywhere that the teacher of English is 
placed at a serious disadvantage. More time is needed, 
or, in lieu of that, a way must be discovered to do more 
in the same length of time than ever before. Miss Perry 
has certainly learned how to do the latter, and through 
this book she makes it possible for any teacher of the 
upper class in a secondary school or a freshman class in 
college to do what she herself is doing at Wellesley. She 
plans to have the student exercise his power of imagina- 
tion on material that lies within his experience, and to 
exercise his reasoning power on familiar material. She 
places conviction a long way ahead of persuasion in point 
of time. Simplification is attained without the evasion 
of difficulties. 

Miss Perry allows otiose imitation of the form of argu- 
ment without the substance. Difficulties are not slighted, 
but are taken at easy stages, but with an earnestness of 
purpose to stimulate the student to vigorous work. 


OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. A Series 
of English Sketches. Luxembourg edition. With an 
introduction by Katharine Lee Bates. Holiday edition 
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(in box). 18 full-page pictures. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. 

The book is dedicated to Franklin Pierce, his devoted 
friend, to whom, as president of the United States, he 
owed his five years’ consulship at Liverpool, an appoint- 
ment given him because it was the most lucrative in the 
gift of the government. In the dedication Hawthorne 
says: “As a slight memorial of a college frieudship, pro- 
longed threugh manhood, and retaining all its vitality in 
our autumnal years.” 

The book was written from notes takén during his five 
years of official life in Liverpool (1853-1858), a life that 
was uncongenial, irksome, and exasperating. It is really 
pitiable that a man of Hawthorne’s literary gifts and 
abundant production should have been called upon to 
give so much of his time to official life. 

The publication, “Our Old Home,” was exceedingly 
popular in America, but equally unpopular in England, 
where his “ineffable coarseness’’ was decried and his 
“eannibal view” of woman was denounced. ‘Intellectual 
malice’ was the Spectator’s characterization, while the 
British Quarterly said it was “disfigured by such out- 
bursts of Yankee spleen and coarseness that the author 
is no longer the Nathaniel Hawthorne we once knew.” 

The book was issued within a year of the death of its 
author, in the midst of the Civil War. At that time the 
name of Franklin Pierce was lightly esteemed, and Mr. 
Hawthorne was urged not to dedicate the book to him, 
but to these friends he did not give heed for a moment, 
writing that “‘it would be a piece of poltroonery in me 
io withdraw either the dedication or the dedicatory letter. 

. if I were te tear out the dedication, 1 should never 
iook at the volume again without remorse and shame.” 
THROUGH FRISCO’S FURNACE. A beautiful _ illus- 

trated pamphlet by Joseph Dixon. Jersey City: Cru- 
cible Company. 

This is one of the most attractive and suggestive lit- 
tle books on the great earthquake fire that has been put 
out. The frontispiece is by far the best comparative 
presentation of the area of the four great American fires, 
each in different designs and each in the shape as well 
as the relative size of the area burned. By this it ap- 
pears that the length of the burned district in San Fran- 
cisco was much greater than that of Chicago, but the 
width was nearly three times as great, while it was 
nearly forty times that of Baltimore and sixty times that 
ef Roston. Figures mean little, but the graphic por- 
trayal means much. Even more significant than the 
frontispiece is the photographic portrayal of the many 
prominent buildings in the heart of the burned district 
that were out slightly injured because of the use of silver 
graphite paint. These eleven full-page pictures (7x9) 
are exceedingly attractive. 


FAMILIAR WILD ANIMALS. By Silas A. Lottridge. 
With photographs from nature by the author. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 115 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

This is a delightful study of the woodchuck, the 
opossum, the fox, the white-footed mouse, gray squirrel 
and flying squirrel, the bluebird, robin, chimney-swift, 
bobolink, screech owl, and sparrow hawk. Mr. Lottridge 
has much of the spirit of W. J. Long and Seton-Thomp- 
son, and his descriptions are well-nigh as fascinating as 
those of either of those popular writers. 


—o—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Principles of Botany.’’ By J.T. Bergen and B. M. Davis Price, 
$1 50.——"*Manual of Physical Geography.” By Cary Thomas 
Wright. Price, $1.00.——‘“*The Moral Damage of War.” By Walter 
Walsh. Price,75 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoin.”” By Helen Nicolay. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Century Company. 

‘The Evolution of Immortality."" By C T. Stockwell. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: James H. West Q 

**Concepts of OP A. T. Ormond. 
Representative Men.”” Edited by P. M. Buc 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Mechanism of Speech.’”’ By Alexander Graham Bell. Price, 
$100. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

“Success Nuggets.’”’ By O.S. Marden. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Quincy Word List.”” Ry F. E. Parlin.-—*The War of 1812.” 
By E. T Tomlinson. New York: Silver. Rurdett & Oo. 

* Child’s Calendar Beautiful ’’ Arranged by R. Katherine Beeson. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

‘Nelson the Adventurer.’’ By Nora Archibald Smith. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

‘‘Willkommen in Deutschland.’’ By William E. Mosher. Boston: 
D.© Heath & Co. 

‘Donald Barton’ By Amos R. Wells ——‘*Forget-me-Not.”’ By 
A M. Stearns and Clara B. Beatley. Price, $1.25 ——‘*Merry Animal 
Tales.” By Madge A Bingham. Price, 60 cents.——‘*Boy Blue and 
His Friends.” By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Price, 40 cents.——*‘ Wide Awake First Reader.’’ By Clara Murray. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


‘*‘Emerson’s 
k. Price, 25 cents. New 
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SELECTED 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HISTORY 


Adams’ Medieval and Modern History .--..+«++++. $1.10 Botsford’s History of the Orient and Greece .....-. $1.20 
Adams’ European cone 1.40 Botsford’s History of 1.10 
Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (including Coman and Kendall's History of England ....-..-. 1.25 

the Orient, Greece, and Rome) ....-..-+++eeeeee 1.50 Coman’s Industrial History of the United States... 1.25 


Botsford’s History of Greece 1,10 Channing's Students’ History of the United States.. 1.40 


MATHEMATICS 


Clay’s Examples in Algebra $ .90 Holgate’s Elementary Plane and Solid Geometry... $1.10 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra ....-.-+++ 1.08 Schultze’s Elementary Algebra...-.---+++++-++ sees 1,10 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Quadratics and Beyond ...... 90 Schultze’s Advanced Algebra..-.++-+++seeeeseceess 1,25 
Gilbert and Sullivan's Practical Lessons in Algebra -60 Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.10 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Complete Algebra ----...--- 1.00 Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane Geometry..--. sete 80 
Hall and Knight’s Elements of Algebra..-....+-+.-- -_90 Lambert and Foering’s Plane and Spherical Trigo- . 


Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Colleges and Schools 1.10 nometry -60 


ENGLISH 


Brooke’s English Literature, with Chapters on Lewis’ First Manual of Composition...-.....--+«-- $ .60 
American Literature by G. R. Carpenter......-- - $1.00 Lewis’ Second Manual of Composition..........+++ .90 
Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- Mitchill and Carpenter’s Exposition in Class-toom 
First High School Course ..+-..++seeeeeeeeeeee .60. 
Second High School Course ..+-s--+.se0ssseees 50 Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of 
First and Second High School Courses..-....-. 1.00 Rhetoric ...... .90 
Carpenter's Principles of English Grammar........ .75 Woodley’s English Studies in Interpretation and 
Huntington’s Elements of English Composition.... -60 Composition cece .60 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


The College Entrance Requirements in English for the years 1909-13, as well 
as the former Requirements for 1905-8, are admirably met by this well-known series. 
Most of the books for advanced students have been edited by teachers 3 English in 
Secondary Schools. 


Price, 25 cents a volume. Send for circular. 


Correspondence cordially invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authoritie in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 17, 18,19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. 

October 18-20: Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence. 

October 19: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Haven. 

October 19: Franklin County, Mas- 
sachusetts , Teachers’ Association, 
Orange. 

October 19, 20: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 25, 26, 27: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston. 

October 25, 26, 27: Forty-fourth Uni- 
versity convocation of the state of 
New York, Albany. 

October 26: Hampshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association 
Ware. 

October 26: Middlesex County 
(Mass. Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


November 2: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


November 9: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


“ 


NEW STATES. 


VERMONT. 


State Superintendent Mason 
Stone, in his biennial message to the 
general assembly, recommends the 
closure of small schools in the 
country districts in Vermont with a 
view to consolidation. This, he says, 
will result in the centralization of 
schools, establishment of graded sys- 
tems, and intensification of school 
work. The superintendent gives as 
the necessary features for model 
schools in Vermont equality in sup- 
port and advantages, efficiency in 
administration and supervision, an 
adequate and productile permanent 
school fund, and an _ unrestricted 
course of study. Mr. Stone com- 
ments freely on the waste of school 
funds, due in the main to lack of 
proper supervision. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Social Education 
Congress will be held in Boston No- 
vember 30, December 1 and 2. This 
proposed congress is to emphasize 
the need of increased efficiency in so- 
cial and industrial training. Two 
elasses of meetings will be held: 
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General mass meetings, in Tremont 
Temple, devoted to the following gen- 
eral topics: Friday afternoon, “Edu- 
eation for Citizenship”; Friday even- 
ing, “The School as a Social Organ- 
ism”; Saturday afternoon, “The 
School and the Family”; Saturday 
evening, “Industrial Education”; 
Sunday evening, “The Education of 
the Conscience.” Section meetings, 
in the mornings, on the following 
topics: “University and School Ex- 
tension,” ‘Health Education,” “Spe- 
cial Classes for Troublesome Chil- 
dren,” “Industrial Education,” “Com- 
mercial Education,” ‘“Self-organized 
Group Work in the Schools,” “Social 
Training in Infancy and Early Child- 
hood.” 

The state association is to be 
held in Thanksgiving week. One day 
it will be merged with the 
Congress of Education, and the other 
day the principal speakers will be 
Superintendent Martin G. Brum- 
bauch of Philadelphia, J. P. Haney 
of New York, and Mangus Alexan- 
der of Lynn. President E. D. Rus- 
sell of Lynn is putting a deal of zeal 
into the arrangements. 

FITCHBURG. The _ high school, 
with a population of 33.000, has 600 
students, or one for fifty-six of the 
population, or in the usual terms 
about twenty to a thousand. This 
is three times the population in Mas- 
sachusetts forty years ago. But the 
greatest gain is in the ninth grade, in 
which there are 319. or more than 
half as many as in the entire high 
school. It looks like a great break- 
ing of records next year. 

READING. Reading has thirty- 
six high school pupils to every one 
thousand inhabitants. Concord and 
Winchester are the only towns that 
have a larger percentage of the pop- 
ulation in the high school. 

MEDFORD. This city has thirty 
high school pupils to a thousand in- 
habitants. which is twice the average 
for the state. 


GREEENFIELD. There are 
twenty-six high school pupils to a 
thousand inhabitants, which leads 
this part of the state. 

NATICK. Natick leads the manu- 


facturing towns of the state in the 
percentage of population in the high 
school, there being thirty to a thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


WORCESTER. The first meeting 
of the vear of the Get-Together Club 
was held on October 13. Lunch was 
served at the State Mutual restau- 
rant at 1 o'clock. The tonic for the 
discussion which followed was “Ex- 
neriences with Class-Individual 
Teaching.” by Sunerintendent Holmes 
of Westerly. R. I. The annual elec- 
tion of officers was held at this meet- 
ing. In accordance with arrange- 
ments made last spring. Secretary 
Georvre H. Martin will address the 
second meeting. November 10, on 
“The Mutual Relations of the Super- 
intendent and School Committee.” 
It was planned that members of 
school committees he invited to this 
meeting. In order that notices may 
be sent, each superintendent is re- 
anested to furnish the secretary of 
the club with the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of his com- 
mittee. Herbert J. Jones, Holden, 
Mass.. secretary. \ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The  Texington- 
avenue school has the “school city” 
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in excellent running order. Principat 
L. H. Meaden and his entire corps 
of teachers have installed and di- 
rected it with great skill and enthu- 
siasm. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Connecticut 
Schoolmasters’ Club invites every 
male teacher in the state to become 
a member. There are no dues. You 
become a member of the club by at- 
tending the meetings. Two informa] 
banquets are held each year. It ig 
hoped that every Connecticut school- 
master will be present at the fall 
meeting and banquet of the club, to 
be held in Memorial hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, October 18, at 
7.30 p.m. The tickets will be $1.50 
each. Let us recognize the courtesy 
of Yale University and be present in 
large numbers to enjoy the fellowship 
and banquet amid these most aus- 
picious surroundings. It is hoped 
also that many will come prepared to 
discuss the subject so long of burn- 
ing interest to Connecticut school- 
masters. The question for the after- 
dinner discussion will be the report 
of the committee on future plans for 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, printed copies of which re- 
port are being distributed through- 
out the state. 

NORWICH. The fiftleth anniver- 
sary of the Norwich Free Academy 
will be celebrated on October 22 and 
23. The exercises will open Monday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock with an histori- 
cal address by Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, 
president of trustees. Dr. 
Faunce of Brown University will 
make an address, and there will be 
short addresses by several Connecti- 
cut educators, mostly presidents of 
colleges. The exercises will be held 
in Slater halk On Monday evening 
there is to be a large alumni meeting 
at which Principal H. A. ‘Tirrell is 
to speak, and several others are to be 
heard. On Tuesday there will be 
special exercises for the members of 
the school and their parents. There 
will be addresses by former teachers 
and an illustrated lecture on “Every- 
day Life in English Public Schools,” 
by Charles Fox of New Haven. 


DANIELSON. Following is a list 
of the teachers for Killingly schools 
for the year:— 

High school—Principal, Charles T. 
Stone; assistants, Marion D. Chollar, 
Louise W. Danielson, Edna G. Cha- 
pin, Dora E. Smith, Edna M. Bean, 
Ruth S. Crosby. 

Danielson—ida_ I. Tripp, Mary E. 
Smith, Mary E. Kelley, Caroline M. 
Colgrove, Grace L. Daniels, Myra 8S. 
Capron, Eliza, D. Putnam. 

Centre District—Willis H. Shippee, 
S. Annie Doty. 


Dayville—Marion E. Chase, Flora 
E. Fuller, Anna M. Hammett. 
Williamsville—Clara M.  L’Heu- 


reux, Ethel G. Allen, Viola Sweet. 
Attawaugan—Ruth E. Harrington, 
Jessie E. White, Nellie P. Hewett, 
Myrtie E. Marland. 
Ballouville—Edith L. Fuller, Min- 
nie R. Bigelow, Lola J. Maryott. 
Tucker—E. Ardelle Burrill. 
Chestnut Hill—William B. Smith, 
Maud D. Capron. 
Valley—Blanch Chase. 
Sparks—Edith A. Fiske. 
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CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


OAK PARK. Superintendent W. 
H. Hatch of this city is chairman of 
a committee of which J. A. Keith of 
DeKalb, John A. Long of Streator, 
U. J. Hoffman of Aurora, M. G. Clark 
of Princeton, and N. D. Gilbert of 
DeKalb are members, to prepare a 
desirable course of study. The re- 
sult of their investigation promises to 
be of great value as well as interest. 
They are doing the work most care- 
fully, and their report will be of in- 
terest far beyond the bounds of the 
Superintendents and Principals As- 
sociation of Northern Lilinois. 


IOWA. 


SAC CITY. The editor of the 
Journal of Education wishes to record 
the fact that Superintendent C. F. 
Garrett of Sac City is one of the best 
lecturers on agriculture in the 
schools to whom he has. ever lis- 
tened, and his article on “Farm Arith- 
metic and Field Investigations,” 
which is to appear in this paper, is 
one of the ablest articles that has 
been written along this line. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


“NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The City 
College Club celebrated the birthday 


of Townsend Harris October 6, at its. 


General Culture Correspondence 


Courses for Teachers 


Courses in English, Latin, Mathematics, the 
Natural Sciences, History, and the History of 
Art, arranged for 

1. Teachers of limited education who desire 
to work for certificates of higher grade. 

2. Those who desire assistance in the 
studies they are 

3. Teachers who wish to get into closer 
touch with the great world of general culture 
outside the school routine. Special courses 
planned for individual cases when necessary. 

Major Courses, 40 lessons, $15.00 
Minor Courses, 20 lessons, $10.00 

Students must in all cases enclose postage 

for exercises to be returned. Address 
MISS IDA M. GARDNER, A.M. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


International Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 
The E. N. Miner Championship Gokd Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N, Y- 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Bor 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


LS 
The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Review, 

ves you every week ali the important news of the world, 
Stated clearly and without bias. 111s the only mews review 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
ded or buiky. It gives vou the wheat without the chaff. 
tisatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism, It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$34 $4. Try it and you would not be without it for man 
times its cost—$1 a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D. 
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rooms, 15 West Fifty-Eighth street, 
Among those present were School 
Commissioner Alrick H. Man, rep- 
resenting the board of education; 
Examiner Burns, District Superin- 
tendent Stitt, Principals Hess Rob- 
erts, a delegation of the schoolmen 
of New York, guests of H. G. 
Schneider, and many teachers in the 
high schools and grammar schools, 
besides alumni like Everett P. 
Wheeler, Ferdinand Shack, J. S. 
Battell, Dr. B. M. Briggs, Professor 
Werner, and a delegation of business 
firms interested in trade with Japan, 
such as the American Waltham 
Watch Company, whose representa- 
tive secured the attendance of the 
principal speaker, Jiro Abratani of 
Columbia University. The address 
on “Townsend Harris the Man” was 
delivered by H. G. Schneider. E. P. 
Wheeler presented reminiscences of 
his career as founder of a free acad- 
emy, and Jiro Abratani told of his 
work in Japan in negotiating the 
first treaty of commerce with that 
nation, of his influence on her 
schools and introduction of West 
Point text-books and methods. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. In the selection of 
iraham B. Dennis of Spokane to the 
presidency of the Pacific Northwest 
Development League, fitting recogni- 
tion was given by representative 
business and professional men of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Montana to a man who has been 
identified with educational affairs in 
the Northwest since 1885. when he 
left Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Dennis has 
been in the forefront in developing 
the resources of the Spokane district, 
but the work of which he is most 
proud is that while a member of the 
Spokane city council and chairman 
of the building committee of its 
school board he was successful in 
earrying out plans for the construc- 
tion of the magnificent high school 
building. in which to-day are nearly 
1,400 pupils. and a number of other 
school buildings. Mr. Dennis was 
for a number of years trustee, mem- 
ber of the executive committee and 
treasurer of Jenkins University, and 
as chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee of the Spokane chamber of com- 
merce he has accomplished much in 
educational, commercial, and indus- 
trial lines, and he has been the means 
of attracting millions of eastern capfi- 
tal to Spokane and the Northwest. He 
is deeply interested in educational af- 
fairs. and teachers at all times find 
in him a friend and wise counselor. 

Dr. N. P. Glasoe, a member of the 
faculty of St. Olaf College at North- 
field, Minn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the college to be built by the 


United Norwegian church of America, . . 


for which the corner-stone was laid at 
Manito park, Spokane, October 7. 
Dr. Glasoe is an able educator and a 
business man of ability. The ser- 
vices at the corner-stone laying were 
participated in by representatives of 
the Norwegian Lutheran churches in 
the Spokane district. A. L. Ryland 
was president of the day, and among 
the speakers were Mayor Floyd IL. 
Daggett of Spokane, F. B. Goodall, 
president of the Spokane chamber of 
commerce: Rey. J. C. Roseland of 
Minnesota, secretary of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran church of 
America: B. M. Bradford, secretary 


an institution to cost $100000. A 


431 
of Spokane College, and Rey. J. Jes- 
person. The corporation has secured 
acampus of ten acres and it is 
planned to erect dormitories and a 
gymnasium as soon as the college 
building is completed. 

Mons. F. C. Cournot, professor of 
French in the Spokane high school, 
has come into part of a rich estate in 
France and has resigned his position 
to engage in horticulture on his mag- 
nificent fruit farm on Moran Prairie, 
where he will make his home. 

Professor David E. Cloyd, princi- 
pal of the Spokane high school, is 
planning to open a night high school 
the coming winter, when the courses 
will be open to such pupils who are 
unable to attend the day school. The 
school will be under the direction of. 
the district schoo! officials, who ex- 
pect to receive the regular appropria- 
pupil from the state school 

un 


The Columbia conference of the 
Swedish Augustana synod of the Lu- 
theran church has decided to locate 
its college at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
where it will have ten acres of land 
and receive a bonus of $25,000 toward 


member of the church, whose name 
is withheld, has subscribed $100,000 
additional on condition that the ecol- 
lege be named in his honor. Rey. J. - 
Jesperson of Spokane has been 
elected to the presidency of the cor- 
poration, and it is officially an- 
nounced that the college will be in 
operation the coming September. . 

Professor David E. Cloyd, princi- 
pal of the Spokane high school, has 
given out a statement that the per- 
centage of boys registered in his 
school is greater than that of any 
other school in the United States. 
Four hundred and forty-six boys and 
729 girls are enrolled, this making a 
percentage of a little more than 37.6 
boys in the school, against thirty-one 
per cent., the highest known percent- 
age in other schools. 

Dr. G. 8S. Allison, chairman of the 
school board of Spokane, and other 
members of that body have given out 
statements that the truancy law, 
compelling children between the ages 
of seven and fifteen years to attend 
school, should be enforced only with 
the utmost discretion as to circum- 
stances, adding that the truant offi- 
cer should use prudence in carrying 
out its provisions. The law says at- 
tendance six full months of the year 
is compulsory and that failure means 
a fine of $25. 


JUST A BULL. 

“No,” said papa, “don’t disturb me. 
You can’t have it.” : 

“Oh, wow! boo! hoo! wow!” 
screamed Bobby. ' 

“Stop!” cried papa, distracted. 
“Well, then, if I let you play your 
drum, will you be quiet?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bobby.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


LEAKAGE SOMEWHERE. 
The Poet—“Ah, I have lots of 
poetry in my soul.” 
The Editor—“Yes; the trouble Is 
you don’t keep it there.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


TO PEDESTRIANS. | 
Be good, 
Be kind, 
Beware 
Behind. } 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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It is something wonderful how the demand for the Holden 
Book Covers and Repairing Material has increased. 
demand every year for over fifteen years is certainly remarkable, 
You can continue the old plan, transfer soiled, unsanitary books — 
or you can adopt the “Holden System”— transfer them clean 


and in good repair and save money by doing it. 


choice — it’s a free country. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


A larger 


Take your 


MILES C..HOLDEN, Secretary 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


IP order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EpvucaTioNas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Professor Wallace Clement Sa- 
bine, chairman of the department of 
physics at Harvard University, has 
been selected by the Harvard corpo- 
ration to be dean of the Lawrence 
scientific school, succeeding the late 
Nathaniel Shaler. Professor Sa- 
bine became chief administrator also 
of the reorganized departments of 
applied science at the university. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
opened for the term with an enrol- 
ment of about 4,000 students. The 
freshman class of nearly 1,000 is the 
largest in the university’s history. 


Among those who are to join the 
teaching force at Harvard are Pro- 
fessor H. W. Fetter of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who will give courses on So- 
cialism and distribution of 
wealth; Professor Eugen Kuehne- 
mann of the University of Breslau, 
the exchange professor, who will lec- 
ture on the contemporary German 
drama: and Professor George Santa- 
yana, who returns to Harvard after 
an absence of two years, having 
spent the past year as Hyde lecturer 
in France. 


The beard of trustees of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has es- 
tablished .a department of physical 
training, with Dr. Thomas Andrew 
Storey as director, and Dr. Chappel 
and Dr. Mackenzie as assistant and 
swimming master, respectively. Dr. 
Storey, who is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford, was for some time head of 
that university’s gymnasium. For 
the freshman and sophomore years 
gymnasium work will be compulsory, 
in the remaining two years elective. 


The University of Vermont began 
its 107th year with an entering class 
of 115 students. This number is be- 
yond the expectations of the univer- 
sity authorities, who expected that 
the increase in the requirements of 
the institution which were put in 
effect this year would cause a much 
greater falling off. By action of the 
faculty and the Athletic Association, 
the administration of athletic affairs 


has been placed entirely in the hands 
of an adviser, who is appointed from 


. the faculty. Dr. H. H. Cloudman is 


the present incumbent of the office. 
Announcement has been made of the 
pledge of $50,000 to the centennial 
fund by Andrew Carnegie. The gift 
is conditional upon the raising of 
$450,000 from other sources. About 
$316,000 has been pledged already. 


The Amos Tuck School of Adminis- 
tration and Finance, Dartmouth’s ad- 
vanced school of business, has a rec- 
ord for increased attendance this 
year that is even greater than the 
growth of the college itself. The in- 
stitution, which is a graduate school 
association with Dartmouth,» is the 
gift of Edward Tuck, 62, in memo- 
rial for his father, Amos Tuck, °35. 
The first year class this year shows 
an increase of sixty per cent. over 
last year, and the second year an in- 
crease of one hundred per cent. over 
the average of all previous graduat- 
ing classes. The first year class num- 
bers thirty-four men, and the second 
year seven. In - addition several 
more students are expected to enroll 
within a few days. 


>— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 425.) 


course of investigations having quite 
a different end in view, Sir William 
discovered the dye mauve and 
thereby came to be known as the 
“magician of coal-tar.”’” He was only 
eighteen when he made this discov- 
ery which was destined to make him 
amous. Now scores of chemical 
firms are engaged in the manufacture 
of coal-tar products, and in this coun- 
try alone $100,000,000 are invested in 
the business. 


A NEW ALLIANCE. 


Announcement was made the other 
day from St. Petersburg, apparently 
with authority and with a good deal 
of detail, of the betrothal of the 
Grand Duke Michael, the only 
brother of the Czar, and the Princess 
Patricia, who is reputed the prettiest 
of King HEdward’s nieces. But the 
despatch had hardly been printed be- 
fore it was contradicted both from 
London and St. Petersburg. Evi- 
dently some one blundered in making 


the premature announcement. But 
evidently also the matrimonial alli- 
ance indicated is under consideration, 
Should it be consummated, it will do 
more than anything else could to 
strengthen the friendship between 
the Russiar and English governments 
and peoples, and would be one of the 
most important and _— significant 
matches among European royal fam- 
ilies, politically considered. The 
grand duke is eight years older than 
the princess, who is but twenty. At 
one time he was understood to be in 
extremely delicate health, but he is 
said to be recovered. 


A quarterly magazine of successful read- 
ings. Of the best literature that lends 
itself to recitation. THE SPEAKER 
prints-a hundred pages each issue. 
Indispensable to teachers. No. 3— 
especially for children to recite. 
A few of the 58 titles in No. 3. 
The Shave-Store . Edmund Vance Cooke 
The Moo-Cow-Moo . Edmund Vance Cooke 


Brother Wolf and the Horned Cattle . . Harris 
A Summer L ullaby Eudora S. Bumstead 


Tiny Tim (from ‘‘ Christmas Carol Dickens 
The Fairies Allingham 
Queen Mab. Thomas Hood 


The Star Song 7 
O Little Teen of Bethlehem 
Recessional . 
The Flag Goes By 
Pocahontas 


Robert Herrick 
Phillips Brooks 
- Rudyard Kipling 
Henry Holcomb Bennett 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
To-Day . Thomas Carlyle 
Wonderful Country of Good- Boy- Land . . Blake 
The Fir-Tree. . Hans Christian Andersen 
From a Railway Carriage . . Robert L, Stevenson 
The Land of Nod . . . Robert Louis Stevenson 
Arranged from Genesis 
Edward Lear 

Samuel Lover 

Charles and Mary Lamb 


The Story of Joseph . . 

The Owl and the 
The Angel’s Whisper . 
Going Into Breeches . 


The Lost Doll . . «Charles Kingsley 
Who Stole the Bird’s s Nest? . Lydia Maria Child 
Po’ Little Lamb. - Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Little Brown Baby . Paul Laurence Dunbar 
An Incident of che French Camp__— Robt. Browning 
His College Examination Booker T. Washington 
A Howdy Song . Joel Chandler Harris 
Bud’s Fairy Tale . . James Whitcomb Riley 
The Boy That Was Scaret o’ Dyin’ . Slosson 
Laetus Sorte Mea Juliana H. Ewin 

Parsifal the Pure (from “ Stories from Wagner” my 


40 cents a copy, $1.50 a year 
PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
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Scandinavian Education. 


There are no uneducated children 
in Sweden—the Lapps, who are not 
Swedes, excepted. We visited two 
educational establishments. One of 
them is a national institution. I re- 
fer to the famous Naas seminarium, 
or training college, where the sloyd 
system of instruction is taught. 
Teachers come to Naas from all 
parts of Europe and America for this 
instruction. It is manual and physi- 
eal: the manual is for the drawing 
out of the pupil’s powers of observa- 
tion, and the practical application of 
them; the physical is for the proper 
education of the body. The teachers 
in the Swedish elementary schools 
are all qualified to give their pupils 
sloyd instruction, so that the whole 
of the children are trained physically 
and mentally as well as educated, 
using that word in the limited sense 
in which we unfortunately, in Ireland 
at least, understand and apply it to 
our elementary system of education. 
We are sadly in need of a Naas semi- 
narium in this country. I observed 
that the total number of teachers 
from Ireland who had taken a course 
of instruction at Naas was less than 
the number of teachers from Scotland 
who took the course last summer. 
The Naas physical exercise system 
may be described as scientific gym- 
nastics—that is to say, all the exer- 
cises are based on anatomical and 
physiological principles. For our 
edification a corps of young men 
teachers were put through the ad- 
vanced exercises by a young woman 
teacher, and then a corps of young 
women gave us a like exhibition; 
they were dressed in blouses, loose 
knickers, and short skirts of blue 
serge. Here is the sequel: at the 
elementary school in Stockholm 
which we visited, we found the chil- 
dren as expert in these exercises as 
the teachers were at Naas. A young 
Swedish woman, who had taken the 
course at Naas, was a passenger on 
the ship which brought us back to 
England. She spoke English, French, 
and German—all three  fiuently. 
Every well-educated Swede is nearly 
as fully equipped linguistically. I 
discussed the Naas instruction with 
her. She summed it up in this way: 
“The English people are fond of phys- 
ical exercises, but they only pursue 
them for recreation; we make them 
part of our education to develop our 
bodies properly, and we get the rec- 
reation at the same time. You 
would have no round shoulders and 
no contracted chests in your country 
among your young people if you did 
as we do.” I had nothing to say by 
way of reply; it was all too true. 

Now as to the elementary educa- 
tion. The school which we visited at 
Stockholm provides accommodation 
for 2,000 children. Accommodation 
as we know it in Ireland means so 
many seats at so many cubic feet of 
space a seat. In this school it means 
for every seat separate wardrobe ac- 
commodation in the corridors, which, 
are great wide, lofty passages; it also 
means ample washing accommoda- 
tion. and it even includes bathing ac- 
commodation. Each side of the 
school—girls and  boys—has its 
swimming bath and hot and cold 
wash baths and gymnasium. I saw 
five pianos in that school for musical 
drill and exercise, ete. On the boys’ 
side I found a model blacksmith’s 
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shop and a carpenter’s shop, in which 
the boys are taught the use of tools, 
and the adaptability of iron and 
wood, .nd right earnest workmen 
were the thirty odd boys who occu- 
pied the benches in the carpenter’s 
shop; it was very evident the work 
was a pleasure to them. There is 
even a steam disinfector in this 
school, in the bath house, in which 
the clothes of the bather are popped 
if they offend the laws of cleanliness, 
It may be said we were taken to a 
show school. Well, I saw much the 
same at ‘Sandvigen, and at Bofors on 
a smaller scale, bath house included. 
The bath house is a great institution 
in Sweden, the luxury of personal 
cleanliness is indulged in to the full 
by the people, and the art of swim- 
ming is encouraged all over the land. 
There is a magnificent floating bath 
house on the river at Stockholm, 
just behind the Royal palace. We 
were invited to a swimming exhibi- 
tion there given by women and men, 
There were girls as well as boys 
among these exponents of the art of 
natation. I saw a team of girls, 
nearly twenty of them,- some not 
more than fourteen years of age, div- 
ing from a tower quite thirty feet 
high into the open bath, and taking 
part in all sorts of swimming exer- 
cises. I have already mentioned the 
linguistic accomplishments of the 
Swedes. It was extraordinary to us, 
who know so little of the languages 
of other countries, to find wherever 
we went people, young and old, able 
to converse with us.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 


> 


Conduct of Schoolmasters. 


In Germany the authorities take a 
paternal interest in the conduct of 
schoolmasters. In the Duchy of 
Saxe-Altenberg a circular was issued 


recently warning them against the 
snares that beset humanity. They 
are cautioned too, against using 
themselves; or permitting their schol- 
ars to use, the word “du” (thou) to 
one another, instead of the more for- 
mal plural “Sie” (you). It is pointed 
out also that the intemperate use of 
alcohol and sitting in public houses 
until late at night injure the facul- 
ties, both mental and physical, be- 
sides decreasing the respect in which 
the teacher should be held, and that 
it is undignified to participate in 
monthly dances or to be present 
where comic songs of doubtful com- 
plexion are sung. They are seriously 
warned against all kinds of flirta- 
tion, and they are told that it is the 
teacher’s duty: to go every Sunday to 
the church of his district. Finally, 
young teachers are urged to cultivate 
good social relations with their elder 
colleagues, and especially with the 
district inspector of schools. 


> 


MR. BRYAN’S FEAT. 

Mr. Bryan is reported in the Tele- 
graph as saying: “I cannot say yet 
whether I shall be a candidate for 
the American presidency at the next 
election. I eould stand only upon a 
platform to which I could give my 
whole support.” We should like much 
to see Mr. Bryan do this trick. It 
sounds difficult.—Punch. 

— 
KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


“I have here a letter from a man 
saying that he was anxious to be 
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loved without his sweetheart’s being 
influenced by any knowledge of his 
circumstances, good or bad.” 
“Well?” 
“So he wrote me an anonymous 
letter, asking me to marry oe 
timore American. | 


UNFORTUNATE MOMENT. 

“Bingley is too fastidious for any 
reasonable use.” 

“T heard he was to be married,” 

“He was, But it’s all off. Lovely 
girl, too. Bingley would certainly. 
have married her if he hadn’t seen 
her when she looked her very worst.” 

“What was she doing?” 

“Eating corn off the cob.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY. 

Mistress—“But, Kathi, that. clock 
goes for a week; you must wind it 
up more than that.” 

Maid—“Yes, ma’am; but, you 
know, I am leaving to-morrow, and I 
won’t do the new cook’s work.”— 
Meggendorfer Blatter. 


It would be easier to be content 
— little if its had any more.— 
Life. 


NEW YORK 


|JoY LINE 


‘Triple Serv Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


All the Way By Water.’ 
Tuesday Thursday, S: aturday. at5 P.M. 
Through Long Island Sound by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


From 


PROVIDENCE 


Brey you day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m. 
Ask for Lnformation. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the 1% here 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’] Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREFONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McGULLOUGH _JEACHERS’ AGENCY Building. 


COLLEGE BUR 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schoola. Correspondence invited. 


mE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


17TH YEARE 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Principles of Botany............... et ina = Davis Ginn & Co., Boston $1.50 
Manual of Physical Geo, Wright as 1.00 
Willkommen in Beutschiand ee eee ee Mosher D. C. Heath & Co., Boston —_— 
The Evolution of Immortality................. Stockwell James H. West, 1.00 
David Garrickand His Circle. Parsons G.P. Putnam’ 8 Sons, New York 2.75 
and Beatley ‘ 1.25 
Boy Blue and His Friends....................0. Blaisdell “ “ “ “ 40 
Child’s Calendar Beautiful............. + «esse Belson Chas. Scribner’s Sons ‘* * 1,00 
Nelson the Adventurer. .........ccccscsseee ces Smith Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos’ n 1.00 
Concepts of Philosophy Ormond The Macmillan Co., 
Emerson’s Representative Men............... Buck [(Ed.] ‘* “ 25 
ersonal Reminiscences of Henry Irving..... Stoker 
The Odyssey for Boys and Girls............... Church 
The Mechanism of Speech....................5 Bell Funk & Wagnalls, = 1.00 
The Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln.......... Nicolay The Century Co., i 1.50 
Varieties. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? 
COMPANYS! 


27-29 West 23d St. 
New York. @ 
N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Educational Institutions 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


SALEM, Mass. 
TATE E NORMAL SCHOO}, § 
the J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

only. "Especial attention is 

called te the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal 


HER NEED. 


Dealer—“We have everything for 
automobiling.” 

Stella—“Well, I want a fiance who 
owns one.”—New York Sun. 


Some time ago a resident in Dublin 
entertained an old Presbyterian min- 
ister who was rather short-sighted, 
and who liked to prowl about the city 
by himself. On returning home one 
evening, his host found him reading 
the Bible, and the minister ex- 
claimed: “I can’t make it out at all. 
I have read Genesis xxx. twice over, 
and I am none the wiser.” He ex- 
plained that a large portion of the 
shops in Dublin had “Genesis xxx.” 
inscribed on them. 

“Genesis xxx.!” exclaimed his host, 
in astonishment. “Whatever do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, it’s all over the place, on the 
walls and even on the barrels,” said 
the minister. 

Then his host laughingly said: 
“Why, you mean Guinness XXX!” 


> 


When a woman has a headache 
she frequently doesn’t know what is 
the cause of it. When a man has a 
headache he frequently knows what 
the cause of it is, but won’t tell.—- 
Somerville Journal. 


Fortunately for the human race, a 
broken engagement doesn’t always 
signify a broken heart.—Somerville 
Journal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The November Delineator treats 
of the established styles for autumn 
both in dress and millinery, and also 
devotes much space to the accessor- 
ies of dress which women find so 
alluring. The spirit of Thanksgiv- 
ing season is preserved by stories by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and others, 
and the kitchen department is 
stocked with suggestions for a va- 
riety of Thanksgiving feasts. For 
the feminine fingers that grow so 
busy preparing Christmas gifts be- 
tween November’s and December's 
great feast days, there are numerous 
suggestions for practical and orna- 
mental gifts in the needlework de- 
partment. In the children’s depart- 
ment “The Doll’s Dressmaker” will 
help educate the little mothers in the 
fashioning of emery for their dol- 
lies. 


A Versatile Cartoonist 


Homer Davenport, the cartoon- 
ist, is about to combine the crayon 
with the pen; in fact he is becoming 
almost as versatile as Hop Smith. 
While the latter builds light houses, 
paints pictures, and writes books, 
Davenport breeds Arabian steeds, 
draws forcible political cartoons, 
and writes magazine articles. It is 
interesting to note that the commis- 
sion recently given him by the 
Woman’s Home Companion to sketch 
and describe the Arabian horse and 
his master on their own wind-swept 
desert haunts is the direct result 
of Davenport’s engrossing love for 
horses, especially the beautiful Ara- 
bian kind. It is said that Daven- 
port threw over a twenty-thousand- 
dollar position to write and __illus- 
trate a series of articles on this sub- 
ject for the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


> 


Very Low Colonist Rates via 
Nickel Plate Road. 


To California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and far western points. On 
sale daily until October 31. Tickets 
good in our tourist sleepers, which 
leave Boston tri-weekly. Choice of 
routes beyond Chicago. Write for 
full particulars to L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A., 206 Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 


> 


Kaleidoscopic Fancies. 


Ochre of the chestnut, 
Emerald of the pine, 
Scarlet of the maple, 
Crimson of the vine, 
Cobalt of the heaven, 
With these, at His will, 
God has made, in autumn, 
A palette of the hill. 
—Isabella Howe Fiske, in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, al- 
lays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Military bands are always a great 
attraction in Boston, which is one 
reason why many of the greatest or- 
ganizations of the kind have played 
engagements at Keith’s theatre. A 
new one will be added to the list the 
coming week—Amers’ Royal Hussar 
band. This band has but recently 
arrived from England, where it is 
recognized as the premier military 
musical organization of the period, 
even better than the famous bands 
of the Guards regiment. Its very 
youthful director is H. G. Amers, late 
lieutenant of the Northumberland 
Hussars, with which regiment he 
started as a drummer boy at the age 
of ten years, finally becoming its 


leader when only seventeen years old, 


on the death of his father. One of 
Lieutenant Amers’ strong points is 
his ability to arrange programs that 
suit all tastes. “The Honey Boy,” 
George Evans, is giving ample proof 


of his surpassing ability as a monolo- | 


gist this week. For a half hour at 
every performance he makes his au- 
diences laugh to the tear point. 
Evans is at Keith’s for a run and 
will change his monologue every 
week. The Uessens, European equili- 
brists, come direct form the New 
York hippodrome, where they have 
just finished a long engagement. 
Their act is one of the most amazing 
of the day. A baboon that “loops 
the loop,” and another that does 
many cute tricks will be introduced 
by Herr Grais, the famous animal 
trainer. Everhart, “The Timber Sci- 
entist,” greatest of the hoop rollers; 
Lucy and Lucier, in an uproariously 
funny skit; Milt Wood, the wonder- 
ful wooden shoe dancer; Thomas 
Keough and company in a protean 
comedy playlet; Murphy and Fran- 
cis, two of the cleverest colored per- 
formers in vaudeville; Arthur and 
company in a pantomimie comedy; 
two pert soubrettes named the Rams- 
dell sisters; Guertin and Lamb, in 
feats of jumping, Morton, Temple, 
and Morton in a brisk comedietta, 
and the kinetograph with new _ pic- 
tures, will complete the bill. 


SUCCINCT SAYINGS. 

Clothe your purpose in the sober 
fabric of performance rather than in 
the showy gauze of promise. 

Modesty is beautiful in the wood- 
violet, but superfluous for Wall 
street.—Ernest Neal Lyon, in Every- 
body's Magazine. 


Ray Plan By C-tizenand Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U.S. 
Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ated the subject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
ay’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ning Rod Up: 
General Teachers 
Commercial Teachers 
Business Employment 
Free Registration inal! departments; ‘‘no posi- 


tien no pay”’; ‘a square deal”’ for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


.| New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


poy | 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. The 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great —— North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., an 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Lichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. 'litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the — of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mar . Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O. ; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. RARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


EACHERS' |] 
AGENC 


ITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO, 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUD 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500, 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
nities for aspiring 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


offer better opportu 


Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton 


t Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal.,525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


| Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa. 


7 ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Manhattan Building. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


Low COLONIST RATES 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N.E. F. & P. A,, 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 


The Journal of Education is in a class by itself. 


gOSSip. 


Every teacher should read it. 
The Journal of Education has all the educational 
news that is important and wastes no space on mere 


A regular reader of the Journal of Education need 


never apologize for anything he does not know profes- 


times. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


sionally, for he has read of the essential doings of the 


From the Kindergartner to the University President 
it is a convenience and an aid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For 25 cents a trial trip may be had by anyone not 
now a subscriber. 
Pass the word along to your associates. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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